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OUR NATIONAL 


HIS is no time for a World’s Thanksgiving. 

For the world it is a long period for humilia- 

tion, fasting and prayer. For the United States 

alone among the greater nations of Christen- 
dom this is a day and a year for unusually fervent 
thanksgiving. 

And yet for us it will seem difficult for our thanks- 
giving to escape a tinge of selfishness and a taint of 
vanity. Are we so much better than the other nations 
that we may rejoice in peace and prosperity; in homes 
unbroken, in the abundant rewards of business and 
labor, while for our sister nations their lands are dev- 
astated, their cities bombarded, their men driven like 
sheep to the shambles, and every household mourns a 
husband or a brother? This is the most horrible year of 
the world’s history, fire and slaughter carrying ruin over 
sea and land and showering death down from the skies, 
while we sit untroubled in happy peace and thank God 
that we are not as other nations are. Are we so much 
better than they? Is it that the lust of blood is not in our 
veins that we are not greedy to rob our neighbors of 
their possessions, or is it that the accident of our posi- 
tion and the dissevering ocean have made it easy for us 
to escape their fate? 

Even our gratitude to God might be a sin if with it 
we failed to do all in our power to relieve the sufferings 
of those whom this cruel war has driven to despair. 
Think not of Belgium only, nor of Poland or Serbia, but 
of the millions of families in Great Britain and France 
and Russia and Italy and Germany and Austria that 
are in mourning. Think in Germany and Austria alone 
of 900,000 boys that have grown big enough this year 
to be drafted into the army, and as many more every 
year to be fed into the cannon’s mouth so long as this 
war shall last, and an equal or greater number from 
the allied nations dragged from their homes by con- 
scription equally to slay and be slain. The world has 
never known such horror. All this we escape. Consider 


THANKSGIVING 


that in the world’s fairest provinces, in the empire 
where our Lord was born the Prince of Peace, where 
Constantine proclaimed Christianity the religion of the 
world, a whole nationality of Christians has been bru- 
tally annihilated, their men massacred, their women and 
girls stripped and sold at public auction, to be buried 
in Turkish harems.'This is what war has done, a war 
between the Christian nations of Europe, and Christen- 
dom has boasted its. civilization, enlightenment and 
culture. 

Again we ask, are we better than they? It may dash 
our national vanity somewhat to remember that our 
grandparents used thus to sell American women and 
men, girls and boys on the auction block, and that, too, 
not in the passion of war but as an ordinary incident of 
trade. All that, thank God, has past two generations 
ago, but during this year of thanksgiving, an organized 
mob, in a case that stirred the whole country, tore a 
fainting Jew from the custody of the sheriff in their 
madness lest he might be thought innocent of crime and 
hanged him to a tree; and a hundred others every year 
are here murdered by mobs. Surely we may lift our 
voices in thanksgiving, but it must still be mingled 
with humility. 

Yet may we not only with all humility rejoice before 
God that in His good providence and in the wisdom 
of our people and rulers we have preserved the bless- 
ings of peace in the midst of war about us, but may we 
not also believe and be glad that ours is the happiest, 
the most fortunate nation on the face of the globe, as 
well as the most prosperous? If such be the case it is our 
duty this day and during many days that will follow, to 
stretch out liberal hands to feed the famishing, to heal 
the wounded, and to welcome the refugee? 

This will evidence the measure of our thanksgiving 
and will ensure the ancient blessing: He hath dispersed, 
he hath given to the needy; his righteousness endureth 
forever. 


THREE ROADS AND ONE 


HE United States is at the parting of the ways. 

Three roads branch out ahead. From the first beck- 
ons Mr. Bryan. From the second beckons Mr. Wilson. 
From the third beckons Mr. Roosevelt. 

The first is well worn. It is the road our fathers trod. 
It is the road of no entangling alliances, of “malice to- 
ward none and charity for all,” of an insignificant army 
and navy, and the insistence that moral rather than 
physical force makes a nation great. It has been suffi- 
cient for the country for over a hundred years. 

The second road is the first road adapted to twentieth 
century conditions. It is, just now, the popular road. 
But it is likely to be very costly. It is for defense, not for 
aggression. The chief danger is that after it goes a few 
miles it may turn into the third road. 

The third road has never been proposed in America 
until today. But many roads like it are to be found in 
Europe. It is the road of universal military service, of 
blood and iron, of the glorification of force. It leads di- 
rectly to the precipice. 

Mr. Bryan’s road is an honorable one, but our country 


is no longer isolated. The inventions of steam and elec- 
tricity, by annihilating time and space, have turned the 
oceans into lakes and the continents into neighboring 
counties. Mr. Bryan’s road is outworn and the nation 
that follows it takes a risk. 

Mr. Wilson’s road is safer. But whether the security 
advantages outweigh the moral and economic disadvan- 
tages depends on the future temper and self-control of 
the American people. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s road is dangerous, impracticable and 
provocative. It means, if universally adopted, that war 
will consume all the fruits of progress. And this no pro- 
gressive civilization will ever admit. 

One of these three roads, however, the United States 
must take for the immediate future. Which shall it be? 
Mr. Wilson’s is the mean between the extremes. It is 
the sanest and safest. But at the same time we must 
express our deep regret that such measures seem now 
to be necessary. 

But—this road, if we take it, or for that matter 
either of the other roads, must be turned into the 
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broad highway of international peace—The League of 
Peace. 

This is not a national road, but an international road. 
It has never yet been built. But a committee of engi- 
neers headed by Mr. Taft have worked out the prelimi- 
nary plans and specifications. The League of Peace road 
proposes to substitute a scheme of collective armaments 
for our present unscientific plan of competitive arma- 
ments. For thus and thus only will a formula be de- 
vised for the progressive limitation of armaments and 
the enthronement of international’ law and order—by 
force if necessary. 

The roads of Mr. Bryan, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roose- 
velt are the roads of the old Nationalism. The road of 
Mr. Taft is the road of the new Internationalism. For 
which shall our preparedness be? 








ALWAYS IN THE TRENCHES 


T is well nowadays for us all to be reminded, as John 

Robertson reminded the British Miners’ Federation 
at Nottingham, that peace has its victims not less tho 
fewer than war, and that a large number of men are 
“always in the trenches.” During the fifteen years that 
have past since the South African war, 22,000 miners 
have been killed in Great Britain and more than 3,000,- 
000 injured seriously enough to incapacitate them for 
work for a week or more. In 1914, out of 800,000 work- 
ing underground, 165,000 were seriously injured, 

Our own record is much worse than the British. In 
the American coal mines in 1913 there were 2785 fatal 
accidents among employees. We should also consider the 
fact that in that year 3787 employees were killed and 
172,783 seriously injured on the steam and electric rail- 
ways of the United States. 

A considerable part of these deaths and injuries are, 
it must be admitted, as unnecessary as the slaughter in 
the trenehes. 


AMERICAN LIVES AGAIN 


F the Italian steamship “Ancona” was ordered by an 

enemy submarine to stop and refused to obey, the 
commander of the submarine was justified in sinking 
her. The passengers who were killed, including the nine 
American citizens, merely paid the logical penalty for 
sailing in a ship whose commander violated the accept- 
ed rules of international law. The United States Govern- 
ment has no grounds for protest if this is the case. 

But is it the case? Was the “Ancona” ordered to stop? 
Did her captain refuse? Did she try to run away? These 
are vital questions of fact. 

If they are answered in the negative—and the indi- 
cations are that they will prove to be so answered—the 
United States has a new “Lusitania” and “Arabic” case 
confronting it. What shall we do about it? 

We must hold Austria to a “strict accountability.” 
We must demand reparation, “so far as reparation is 
possible, for injuries that are without measure,” for 
the lives of American citizens. But, above all, we 
must demand—and secure—from Austria the same 
assurance that we demanded—and have secured—from 
her ally, Germany. We must compel Austria to pledge 
herself not to attack merchant ships without warning 
nor to sink them without first making secure the lives 


of passengers and crew. No less than this is justified 
under the law and customs of nations; no less than this 
can the United States accept and live up to its responsi- 
bility to protect the lives of American citizens on the 
high seas. 

This we must demand, and Austria must concede. 

Unless—and the proviso is a disturbing one—the as- 
sailant of the “Ancona” was not in reality an Austrian 
submarine, but a German submarine flying the Austrian 
flag. In that case the task before us is not so simple. We 
shall have to deal not merely with a violation of Amer- 
ican rights, but with the violation of a definite pledge 
made to the United States by the German Government. 

We must await the determination of the facts. But 
once they are determined, we must act with promptness 
and decision. Unless it is clearly shown that the captain 
of the “Ancona” tried to flee when ordered to stop for 
examination, we must address a peremptory demand to 
Austria—or to Germany, as the case may be. 

If, after all the long-drawn-out negotiations over the 
“Lusitania” and the “Arabic” cases, the lives of Amer- 
ican citizens sailing on law-abiding merchant ships are 
still not safe from attack, it is time that the American 
people knew the reason why. 


HUNTING FOR NEW FATS 


NE of the by-products of the war is the most ex- 

tensive experiment in dietetics ever carried on in 
the history of the world, Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, being hemmed in on every side by enemies, have 
been obliged to rely upon their own resources for nearly 
all of their food supply for a year and a half, and no 
one knows how much longer they will have to keep it up. 


Now cities have been besieged from the beginning of 


history, but never before has attempt been made to 
starve out a population of 118,000,000. But, on the other 
hand, never before has there existed a knowledge of 
the principles of nutrition and a government intelligent 
and powerful enough to apply them. We now know 
something of the composition of foods and which are 
capable of replacing others. The problem, then, of mak- 
ing the food supply last as long as possible involves the 
determination of the total amount of each of the three 
essentials of diet in all available kinds of food in the 
country, and then seeing that each person, rich or poor, 
gets as much and no more than is necessary. When we 
consider that a large part of the population of Ger- 
many, as of every other country, is permanently under- 
fed, and that another part, perhaps nearly as large, 
habitually overeats, and that neither class, as a rule, 
understands the elements of food chemistry, we can see 
what a stupendous problem this is. 

Nevertheless it has been undertaken by the German 
Government, and so far with success. The study of the 
question was put into the hands of a committee of six- 
teen specialists is statistics, agriculture, physiology and 
chemistry. Their preliminary report is published under 
the title of Die deutsche Volksernihrung und der eng- 
lishe Aushungerungsplan (The Food Supply of the Ger- 
man People and the English Starvation Plan). The 
German people before the war were eating, or rather 
using up food, at the rate of 3642 calories a day per 
person. This, in the opinion of the board of experts, can 
be safely reduced to an average of 2290 calories for each 
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inhabitant, which is the equivalent of 3000 calories per 
adult. This is practically the same as the average adult 
dietary as calculated by Olsen (3030 calories) or Atwa- 
ter (2925). For a man at moderate work the European 
standard of Voit was 3230 and the American standard 
of Atwater 3400. The peace ration of the United States 
army is 3730; that of the German army was 2725. The 
calorie is the unit of heat or energy, and is equal to 
3077 foot-pounds. 

The next step of the German commission was 
to take an inventory of all available sources 
of food. It was calculated that there was enough 
food in sight for the ensuing year to provide 
2734 calories per person. This is nineteen per 
cent above the estimated requirements, a narrow 
margin of safety at best, considering the waste inevita- 
ble in war and the feeding of more than a million un- 
productive prisoners. It is the equivalent of 3470 cal- 
ories per adult. This, then, was the measure of the 
amount of available energy at the disposal of the Ger- 
man people for carrying on the war and their ordinary 
vocations. 

But it is not enough that the total energy content of 
the food supply should be adequate. The various essen- 
tial constituents must be present and in proper propor- 
tion. Now in carbohydrates Germany is well off. Beet 
sugar, formerly exported, was so abundant that it was 
fed to the pigs. Potatoes grown on every vacant lot sup- 
plied plenty of starch. But in regard to protein the 
Government experts stated with characteristic German 
frankness the supply was three per cent below the min- 
imum requirements. They advised, therefore, the limi- 
tation of bread and the extensive cultivation of beans. 
The bread ticket system, which gives each individual 
about six slices of bread a day and no more, was put 


into effect and seems to have been efficacious, for it has 


been found possible, when the new harvest came in, to 
raise the allowance. 

But the third food element, the fats and oils, has now 
run short and there is great distress in consequence. 
Fat provides the most concentrated form of energy found 
in food, more than twice as much per pound as carbo- 
hydrates or protein. Everybody who has been in Ger- 
many or in German restaurants knows that they are ac- 
customed to liberal allowances of fats of all kinds. Much 
of their supply is ordinarily imported, copra or coconut 
oil from the Philippines, olive oil from Italy, lard and 
cottonseed oil from the United States, butter from Hol- 
land, fish oil from Norway, palm and peanut oil from 
Africa, etc. They are now largely or completely shut out 
and, besides this, the wholesale slaughter of pigs and 
cattle in the fall of 1914 to save their feed has made a 
shortage of pork and butter this year. 

The German Government has taken up the fat prob- 
lem with the same energy and by the same methods as 
it did the protein problem a year age. Strict economy 
is encouraged and enjoined and a systematic search in- 
stituted to find new sources of oleaginous substances. 
All the Germans now are Catholics on Friday and Jews 
on Saturday. No fats or foods cooked in fats are to be 
sold in shops or restaurants on Mondays and Thurs- 
days, no meat on Tuesdays and Fridays, no pork on 
Saturdays. On Sundays and Wednesdays they may eat 
what they like. Daily “grease tickets” are to be issued, 
like the bread tickets, to each person. 


Housewives are instructed to save their pumpkin 
pips and cherry stones, for it has been found possible 
to distill from these an oil as nutritious as olive oil. 
Children are set to collecting beechnuts, acorns and sun- 
flower seeds for the same purpose. Fish oils and the 
like, which, on account of their odor, could not be used 
for food, are converted into solid white and neutral fats 
by means of hydrogen. Such products of catalysis are 
apt to contain traces of nickel and iron, but dietary ex- 
periments prove these to be quite harmless. 

In our editorial of August 14, “Living on Air,” we 
told of the recent experiments in the production of pro- 
tein by feeding yeast with sugar and synthetic nitrog- 
enous compounds obtained from the atmosphere by elec- 
tricity. In a recent number of the Chemiker Zeitung 
Professor Delbrueck announces the discovery by a chem- 
ist in the trenches of another form of ferment which 
produces from these raw materials a food product con- 
taining seventeen per cent fat, forty-three per cent car- 
bohydrates and thirty-one per cent protein. This is re- 
garded by devout Germans as a miracle of Divine 
Providence comparable to the manna of the Sinaitic 
desert and feeding of Elijah by the ravens. 

It is hardly to be expected such novel expedients as 
these last will do much toward relieving Germany’s 
present need, but they are interesting as bringing visi- 
bly nearer the time prophesied long ago by the French 
chemist Berthelot, when man shall manufacture his own 
food in abundance and variety unattainable so long as 
he is dependent upon what happens to be found in plants 
and animals. The processes which necessity has brought 
forth in Germany will be of benefit to the whole world 
and relieve future generations of the fear of famine. 
Germany and England, thru their antagonism, are thus 
involuntarily and unwittingly working together to force 
the solution of the greatest problem the human race has 
to solve, the question of food supply. 


WHAT IS A CONSTITUTION ? 
HE overwhelming defeat of the new constitution 
for New York state was a curious thing. Tammany 
opposed it, presumably because it was too enlightened. 
Many progressive men thruout the state opposed it be- 
cause it was not enlightened enough. 

Whichever view was right, one thing is certain. The 
proposed constitution was too long. The constitution 
of the United States, with all the amendments of a hun- 
dren and twenty-five years, contains forty-four hundred . 
words. The document prepared by New York’s Consti- 
tutional Convention contained thirty-three thousand 
words. 

The United States has worried along for a century 
and a quarter on a body of fundamental law little more 
than one-eighth as great as that with which it was pro- 
posed to burden a single state. 

A constitution ought to be the statement of a group 
of fundamental principles upon which may be erected, 
as occasion demands, a structure of legislation apply- 
ing those principles to specific conditions. The Federal 
Constitution is such a statement. The defeated New 
York constitution was such a statement plus a mass of 
provisions that belonged not in the constitution but on 
the statute books. This reason alone was sufficient to 
warrant its defeat. 
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By what is lit- 
tle less than a 
coup @eétat, 
King Constantine has got the upper 
hand of the pro-Ally party and the at- 
titude of Greece is causing serious con- 
cern to London and Paris. Ex-Premier 
Venizelos, who favored going to the aid 
of Serbia, commanded a majority in 
Parliament but now he is powerless for 
a new election is not to be held until 
December 19 and in the meantime the 
King as commander-in-chief of the 
Greek army can do what he likes. An 
election held while all the able-bodied 
young men are with the colors would 
not be a valid expression of the will of 
the people and if the King demobilizes 
the army before that date it will insure 
the non-participation of the Greek 
forces on the Allied side, at least for 
some time, which is what the King 
wants. Premier Sokouloudis is reported 
to have assured the Bulgarian Minister 
at Athens that Greece will not attack 
Bulgaria. 

But there is a more portentous pos- 
sibility, which is that King Constantine 
may put his army at the disposal of the 
Germans. This would mean that Salon- 
ica would be closed to the Allies and 
that the French and British troops 
which have advanced into Serbia would 
be cut off from supplies or the possi- 
bility of retreat while they would be 
attacked by superior forces of Germans 
and Bulgars. ‘ 

The French and British representa- 
tives at Athens have asked the Greek 
Government for assurances that if the 
Serbs are obliged to. retreat from Ser- 
bia into Greek territory they will not 
be disarmed and interned. The assur- 
ances so far have not been given. The 
Bulgarian Government has lodged a 
formal complaint against Greece for 
tacitly permitting the French and Brit- 
ish to violate her neutrality by using 
Greek territory for military operations. 

It is said that Premier Radoslavoff, 
of Bulgaria, has agreed that the Bul- 
garian troops in their pursuit of the 
Serbs will not cross the Greek frontier 
and will not enter Monastir, which is 
more of a Greek than a Serbian city, 
altho it is ten miles inside the new 
Serbian border. 

It is rumored that an Austro-German 
military commission composed of men 
of prominence is now touring Greece 
in motor cars and has been in consulta- 
tion with the King, also that German 
officers are superintending the con- 
struction of fortifications on the island 
of Corfu and the coast of Epirus. This 
is in accordance with another rumor 
that Greece and Bulgaria have come to 
an agreement as to the partition of Al- 
bania. The Greeks are to annex the 
southern part and the Bulgars the 
northern part as well, presumably, as 
the intervening part of Serbia. This 
would give the Bulgars their long de- 
sired haven on the Adriatic but it would 


Constantine Dissolves 
Parliament 








THE GREAT WAR 


November S—Germans take Kruch- 
evatz, Serbia. Italians attacking 
Col di Lana in Dolomites. 

November 9—Italian liner “Ancona” 
sunk by submarine. Bulgars take 
Leskovatz, Serbia. 


November 10—Germans retiring west 
of Riga. Bulgars bombard Krivo- 
lak, south Serbia. 

November 11—Churchill resigns from 
British Cabinet. Parliament appro- 
priates two billion dollars for war 
expenses. 

November 12—King Constantine dis- 
solves Greek parliament. Twelve Al- 
lied vessels sunk in Mediterranean 
and two German cruisers sunk near 

. Sweden recently. 

November 13—Bulgars gain left bank 
of Morava river. Fighting in 
Champagne and Artois continues 
indecisive. 

November 14.—Austrian aeroplanes 
drop bombs in Verona, killing 28. 
French and British trying to take 
Veles from Bulgars. 




















thwart the wishes of Italy, which as- 
pires to the possession of the Albanian 
coast. It is announced that the Italian 
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VICTORY AND HINDENBURG! 
Celebrating the birthday of the German field 
marshal by a great wooden statue 

in Berlin 





Government has finally decided to take 
part in the Balkan war and it is sup- 
posed that this will take the form of an 
expedition into Albania which, if it 
were not for the lack of roads thru the 
Albanian mountains, would enable them 
to aid Serbia by entering that country 
from the west and meet the Bulgars in- 
vading it from the east. 

The action of King Constantine in 
calling to the colors the recruits of the 
second line, thus raising the strength 
of the Greek army from 400,000 to 
500,000, is considered alarming by the 
Allies. On the other hand the fact that 
the Greek Government has just ob- 
tained a loan of $8,000,000 from 
France, England and Russia would in- 
dicate that the Allies were to be sup- 
ported if Greece enters the war. 


“The Kaiser 
The Route to has taken 


Constantinople Opened train for Sofia 


and Constantinople.” This note in the 
news, whether authentic or not, shows 
the astonishing change in the situation 
caused by the Serbian invasion. It 
means that already the Germans and 
Austrians have opened communications 
with their new allies in the east, the 
Bulgars and Turks. Munitions and sup- 
plies are now being sent down the Dan- 
ube to the Bulgarian river ports and 
there transshipped by rail to the Bos- 
porus. The Austro-German troops ad- 
vancing southward up the railroad from 
Semendria have beén met by the Bul- 
gars advancing northward from Nish, so 
a thru railroad route from Belgrade to 
Constantinople will soon be opened if 
it is not already. The movements of the 
invaders were so swift that the Serbs 
had to evacuate railroad and cities in 
the greatest haste. The aged and in- 
valid King Peter is said to have been 
almost caught in the capture of Kral- 
jevo as the dilapidated automobile in 
which he was carried off got stuck in 
the mud of the road and he had to take 
a country wagon. The storming of the 
outer forts of Nish by the Bulgars took 
the Serbian Government officials by 
surprize and they had barely made 
their escape in automobiles when the 
capital was entered. The Bulgars report 
the capture of 5000 prisoners at Nish 
as well as forty-two cannon and a 
large quantity of small arms and am- 
munition. They also obtained here 700 
railroad cars and many automobiles. 
Nish is the junction of the railroad 
lines to Belgrade, Sofia and Salonica 
and of the line to Prahova on the Dan- 
ube opposite Rumania, which is not 
quite completed but doubtless soon can 
be. Following the capture of Nish the 
Bulgars crost the Morava River at sev- 
eral points and have cleared most of 
the left bank of the river of Serbian 
forces. All of the railroads centering 
at Nish are therefore in the possession 
of the invaders as far south as Veles. 
Here the French are holding the Bul- 
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gars in check while west of this point 
between Veles and Prelepe a force of 
some 5000 Serbs have held Babuna 
Pass against four times that number of 
Bulgars armed with superior artillery. 

The capture of the great Serbian ar- 
senal at Kragujevatz is said by the 
Germans to have yielded them rich 
booty. The stores of metals, oil and 
rubber found there is valued at about 
$10,000,000 and the ammunition fac- 





tories, well equipped with American 
and European machines, are said to be 
in working order except for the slight 
damage, like the cutting of belts, which 
the Serbs were able to do at the last 
moment before they left. Berlin claims 
that in the recent advance of the Aus- 
tro-German and Bulgarian forces more 
than 54,000 prisoners were taken, to 
which must be added the 40,000 al- 
ready in Austro-Hungarian hands. 
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CORNERING THE SERBS 
Attacked on the north and west by the Austro-German armies and on the east by the Bulgarian, 
the shattered troops of Serbia are retiring into the mountains for a last stand. To the south the 
way of escape seems to be blocked by the Bulgarian forces which have cut across Serbia as far 
as the Albanian border near Prisrend. Following the capture of Nish, the temporary capital, the 
Bulgars have driven the Serbs from the left or western bank of the Morava River and now the 
railroad from north of Nish to south of Veles. The railroad from Krivolak south is held by the 
French and the mountains about Perlepe are being stoutly defended against the Bulgarian attack 
by a little band of Serbs. The capture of Kruchevatz puts the Austro-Germans in possession of 
the western branch of the railroad 


They have also captured 478 Serbian 
cannon, which must be most of the 
heavy artillery possest by the Serbs. 
Among these are British naval guns 
and new French field howitzers which 
had been sent into Serbia recently to 
check the Teutonic invasion. Here also 
were found some old Krupp cannon 
which the Serbs had taken from the 
Turks a few years ago. The Serbs as 
they left Kragujevatz had thrown gun- 
powder about the buildings but -the 
Germans arrived quickly enough to 
prevent the explosions by flooding the 
ground. 


The War in the beney | the Kaiser on 
Near East on Bis way to Con- 
stantinople and with 
talk of a German Egyptian campaign in 
the air the war is rapidly extending 
eastward. There are vague rumors of 
widespread disaffection and disorders 
in India. One of the many surmises 
about Lord Kitchener’s hasty departure 
to the east is that he is needed to quell 
a rising in India. Another theory is that 
he is to organize the defense of the Suez 
Canal. It is also hinted that Japan may 
be called upon ‘to preserve order in 
India, which, according to the terms of 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty, she is under 
obligation to protect. It has just leaked 
out that the Nizam of Hyderabad was 
deposed last September by his people 
because of his pro-English sympathies. 
Persia, lying as it does between Tur- 
key and India, is now the object of con- 
tention and likely soon to be altogether 
involved in the war. Neither Russia, 
England nor Turkey has shown any 
regard for its neutrality. The north- 
western province of Azerbaijan has 
been raided by Turks and Kurds who 
massacred the Armenian and Nestorian 
Christians there until the Russians 
drove them out. For several years pre- 
ceding the war the Russians have been 
gradually extending their power in 
northern Persia and were virtually in 
military control of Azerbaijan and the 
southern shore of the Caspian. Now 
they are reported to have sent a force 
to Teheran, in order to expel the Ger- 
man and Ottoman agents who, it is 
said, are actively engaged in the capital 
in trying to induce the Persians to 
espouse their cause. 

In southern Persia, which according 
to the Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1907 became a British sphere of influ- 
ence, the British had already secured 
a foothold before the outbreak of the 
war and since then they have increased 
their forces in this section. They are 
now practically in possession of both 
the Persian and the Arabian shores of 
the Persian Gulf as well as of the re- 
gion to the north of it, valuable be- 
cause of its petroleum deposits. 

The British expedition which for 
more than a year has been working its 
way up the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
from the head of the Persian Gulf, has 
now almost reached Bagdad, the cap- 
ture of which will have immense politi- 
cal and religious influence thruout the 
Moslem world. 

It is further reported from Singapore 
that the Sikh Guides from the Malay 
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States and two Punjabi regiments have 
left for Aden to form an expedition for 
the invasian of Arabia from the south. 
Arabia has always been earmarked for 
England in the various plans for the 
final partition of Turkey which have 
been discussed and now the time seems 
ripe for her to take possession. Aden, 
which stands at the mouth of the Red 
Sea and therefore commands the south- 
ern entrance to the Suez Canal, has 
been in British hands since 1839. The 
Suez Canal is now closed “for military 
reasons.” 

From Gallipoli we hear only the same 
wearisome and distressing tales of 
trench fighting, attacks with hand 
grenades, the explosion of mines, 
the dropping of bombs from aeroplanes 
and perpetual bombardment by land 
and sea, of-fruitless effort and terrible 
sacrifices. It is now fully acknowledged 
that the attack on Constantinople by 
way of the Dardanelles and Gallipoli 
has proved a failure, whether or not it 
was a mistake to have undertaken it. 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, who has had 
charge of the Gallipoli campaign, has 
been recalled to England to report on 
the situation and advise as to a con- 
tinuance of the effort. General Sir 
Charles Carmichael Munro has taken 
his place at the head of the Mediter- 
ranean forces. 


The attempt made by 
the Germans two weeks 
ago to get at Riga 
from the west by a movement along 
the Gulf has been foiled by the Rus- 
sians with the aid of the elements. 
Starting at Kemmern about twenty- 
five miles west of Riga the Germans 
advanced some seven miles as far as 
Schlok on the river Aa, but could get 
no further. The region between the Aa 
and Riga is low and marshy and the 
heavy rains flooded the swamps. The 
Russians, more familiar with the coun- 
try and less embarrassed with impedi- 
menta, made incessant attacks upon the 
Germans and in thé course of eleven 
days dislodged them from the Aa and 
drove them back beyond Kemmern with 
heavy losses. 

In the lake region west of Dvinsk, 
also, the Germans have lost ground dur- 
ing the week and in Galicia the Rus- 
sians claim great successes and the cap- 
ture of large numbers of prisoners. 

The failure to take either of these 
important cities, Riga and Dvinsk, 
which two months ago were virtually 
conceded to them by Petrograd, is a 
humiliating disappointment to the Ger- 
mans, altho it is doubtless due chiefly 
to the withdrawal of troops and the 
concentration of effort upon the Ser- 
bian campaign. The German offensive 
in the Champagne has been backed up 
by reinforcement with some of the vic- 
torious veterans of the Russian front, 
while new recruits have been sent to 
take their places in the army before 
Riga. It is rumored that Hindenburg 
refuses to make any further attempts 
to capture Riga and Dvinsk with the 
scanty and ineffective forces at his 
command and that the Kaiser has quar- 
reled with him in consequence. 


Attack on 
Riga Repulsed 
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THE END OF THE DAY—TOMMY ATKINS SLEEPS EASILY 
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THE END OF THE FIGHT—TAKING THE BODIES OF SERBIAN SOLDIERS INTO NISH 


Several Teutonic sub- 
marines have been ac- 
tive in the Mediter- 
ranean last week and some twenty ves- 
sels of various sorts are reported to 
have been attacked, in most cases sunk 
with considerable loss of life. How the 
submarines got into the Atlantic is a 
mystery. The British believe that it is 
impossible for them to make their way 
thru Gibraltar as a German submarine 
did once before. The Italians claim to 
have kept good guard over the Austrian 
ports on the Adriatic. The blockade of 
the Dardanelles by the British and 
French is supposed to be effective. It 
has been suggested that the submarines 
might possibly have been shipped over- 
land from Germany and launched from 
some Bulgarian or Greek port on the 
Aegean. 

The most serious of their depreda- 
tions was the sinking of the Italian 
liner “Ancona” with a loss of life sec- 
ond only to that of the “Lusitania.” 
The “Ancona” had left Messina for 
New York with 507 passengers and 
crew on board. The passengers were 
mostly Italians and Greeks with their 
families, so among the lost are many 
women and children. There were, of 
course, no munitions or troops on 
board. 

About noon on Tuesday, November 
9, as the “Ancona” was passing be- 
tween Sardinia and Tunis, a submarine 
of unusual size appeared flying the 
Austrian colors. The accounts of what 
occurred are conflicting. According to 
the captain’s statement the submarine 
opened fire at a distance of several 


The Sinking of 
the “Ancona” 


miles and altho he immediately stopped 
the ship the shelling continued even 
when the submarine was only 300 
yards away. The boats were fired upon 
as they were launched and the crew of 
the submarine jeered and laughed at 
the drowning people. 

On the other hand several of the pas- 
sengers report that the captain did not 
stop the vessel at the warning shot but 
put on full speed and was only over- 
hauled by the enemy after a stern chase 
of more than an hour. The commander 
of the submarine then gave the “An- 
cona” forty-five minutes in which to put 
the passengers in boats before the ship 
was torpedoed. There was no order or 
discipline on board, but a wild panic 
and a free fight for places in the boats. 
Some of the boats were overcrowded 
and capsized in the launching; others 
went off half empty. Those that re- 
mained afloat were either picked up by 
steamers or made their way to the 
African coast. It is thought that 208 
lives were lost. Among them are said 
to be nine naturalized Americans. 
There were on board forty Armenian 
refugees whom the American Consul 
had rescued from massacre. Of these 
ten were drowned. 

Besides the “Ancona” many other 
vessels of the Allies have fallen vic- 
tims to the German submarines, pre- 
sumably in the Mediterranean, altho 
the place is not usually revealed in the 
despatches. Among these is the French 
steamer “Yser’” which as the “Dacia” 
figured in the controversy over the 
freedom of the seas. She was built in 
England for the Hamburg-American 




















TWO MACHINE-SHOP FIRES IN A WEEK 
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THE RUINS OF THE ROEBLING PLANT AT TRENTON 
The small wire rope factory of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Com pany, destroyed on November 11 with a loss estimated at a million 
dollars. Tho officials of the company deny it, it is said that the concern has large war orders 
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A $1,500,000 FIRE AT BETHLEHEM 
The Bethlehem Steel Company’s No. 4 machine shop was burned on November 10. The plant was making guns for the Allies. The 
fire is an especially serious interruption to this work because of the difficulty of replacing the necessary machine tools 
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Line but after the outbreak was sold 
to E. N. Breitung, of New York, and 
started for Rotterdam under American 
registry with a cargo of cotton. Altho 
cotton was not then contraband, in spite 
of the ‘act that she bore a neutral flag 
and was bound for a neutral port, the 
“Dacia” was seized by a French cruiser 
and confiscated as a prize. The cotton 
was paid for. 

The Italian steamer “Firenze” was 
sunk later. Out of 144 persons on board 
123 have been rescued. The Italian 
Government holds that the submarine 
was German, not Austrian. If so it may 
bring Italy into war with Germany and 
involve the United States. 


si Parliament promptly granted 
ye the request of Premier As- 

quith for four hundred million 
pounds more, but incidentally the pre- 
vailing dissatisfaction with the condition 
and conduct of affairs was voiced more 
freely than before. Several members 
criticized the Government for extrava- 
gance and waste. The war cost Great 
Britain an average of $21,750,000 a 
day up to September 12. Since then the 
cost has doubtless been higher as the 
field of operations widens and more 
men come under arms. 

The Premier was also attacked for 
the suppression of the Globe. Because 
of its disobedience to the censor the 
office of the Globe was raided, its forms 
broken up, its presses disabled and its 
copy carried off. The charge against 
the Globe was that it had “invented 
and circulated a malignant and mis- 
chievous lie, had supported its state- 
ment with a false and malicious reason 
and had reasserted it after it had been 
officially denied.” The Globe is allowed 
to resume publication on November 17. 
The statement which caused its suspen-f 
sion was that Lord Kitchener had re- 
signed on account of disagreements. 

In the Parliamentary debate, the 
Government was accused of tyranny 
and of partiality in not also suppress- 
ing Lord Northcliffe’s paper, The Even- 
ing News, which had referred to the 
rumor in a more guarded manner. In 
defense of the Government the Home 
Secretary and the Premier explained 
that Lord Kitchener had not resigned, 
but that on account of serious informa- 
tion received on November 3 it was de- 
cided to send him abroad on a con- 
fidential mission the next day. The 
papers were explicitly warned not to 
refer to his movements in any way. The 
Globe defied the injunction and being 
called to accovnt for it repeated the 
offense in the next issue. 

Lord Kitchener’s mission is still a 
mystery, but it is assumed that he will 
at first go to Athens and try to 
straighten out the Balkan muddle. M. 
Denys Cochin, a member of the French 
cabinet without portfolio, is said to 
have gone to Athens to work with 
him. 

Winston Spencer Churchill, who is 
virtually a member without portfolio 
of the British cabinet, since he holds 
the sinecure of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, has resigned this 
position and will go to France to join 


the Oxford Hussars, in which he is a 
major. Mr. Churchill served in the 
South African war and was captured 
by the Boers, but managed to escape. 
He was First Lord of the Admiralty 
when the war broke out and England 
owes it to him that her fleet was as- 
sembled and ready for action. But he 
is blamed for the Antwerp and Galli- 
poli fiascos. The cause of his resigna- 
tion appears to be, like that of Sir 
Edward Carson’s, that he did not wish 
to be held responsible for the present 
policy of the Government. 

The probability that England will 
soon have to resort to conscription to 
keep up the supply of troops becomes 
increasingly evident. Lord Derby, who 
has taken charge of recruiting, has an- 
nounced “that if young men medically 
fit and not indispensable to any busi- 
ness of national importance or any 
business connected with the general 
good of the community do not come for- 
ward voluntarily before November 30” 
compulsory means will be taken to se- 
cure their enlistment. 

In fear of this there has been a rush 
of young men to leave for the United 
States and the steamers have been be- 
sieged with applicants for passage. 
The Government has now put a stop 
to the exodus by requiring passports 
for ablebodied men wishing to emigrate. 
In New Zealand the Government has 
the same difficulty to meet, for large 
numbers of young men have departed 
to the United States to escape military 
service. 

The large British cabinet has proved 
to be too cumbrous for managing the 
war, so henceforth its direction will be 
in the hands of five ministers, Premier 
Asquith, First Lord of the Admiralty 
Balfour, Minister of Munitions Lloyd 
George, Colonial Secretary Bonar Law 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer Mc- 
Kenna. 


The president of the 
National Surety Com- 
pany recently esti- 
mated, upon a basis given by the de- 
mand for bonding by manufacturers 
and buyers, that the war orders placed 
in this country and Canada amount to 
from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,- 
000. He assigned one-third of this total 
to Canada. At Ottawa, last week, Mr. 
Thomas, the representative of Great 
Britian’s Minister of Munitions, said 
that Canada had received, or would re- 
ceive eventually, orders amounting to 
$500,000,000. In an official report the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
speaks of its large orders from Russia 
for shells and says that its business for 
the year ending with September next 
will amount to $150,000,000, altho its 
best annual record up to this time has 
been only $27,000,000. 

Among the orders recently placed 
here by Russia are one for $50,000,000 
worth of cartridges, small arms and 
machine guns, taken by the Bradley 
Construction Company, which has 
bought the plant of the Savage Arms 
Company, in Utica, and one for 5,000,- 
000 yards of heavy woolen cloth, to be 
made into overcoats for soldiers. For 


Orders for 
War Supplies 


this cloth $7,350,000 will be paid to the 
American Woolen Company, which has 
already filled a Russian order for 
1,500,000 yards. A ship recently start- 
ed from Philadelphia with the third 
cargo of locomotives and rails that has 
left that port for Russia. The same na- 
tion bought 8500 freight cars in Pitts- 
burgh some time ago, and has now or- 
dered 7500 more. Having engaged 18,- 
000 tons of steel rails from the Carne- 
gie Steel Company, Russia is in the 
market for 50,000 tons. 

It is asserted, apparently on good 
authority, that a new order for $76,- 
000,000 worth of powder has been 
given to the Du Pont Powder Company. 
Eleven of the largest aeroplanes ever 
made have been ordered in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. It is intended that each 
one shall carry several tons of explo- 
sives, six men and two machine guns. 
An order for 3100 tons of picric acid, 
for which $6,200,000 will be paid, was 
recently placed. Since the beginning of 
the war, the price of this acid has been 
multiplied by three. The Submarine 
Boat Corporation is at work on four- 
teen boats ordered by Spain. Italy has 
bought 47,000,000 feet of lumber from 
the Southern Pine Company of Geor- 
gia, and Russia has engaged 300,000,- 
000 feet of red oak in Arkansas, for 
railroad ties. To a new company, 
formed in New Haven, France has 
given a contract for about $60,000,000 
worth of rifles and cartridges. An offi- 
cer of the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany says the company’s orders have 
amounted to about $94,000,000. 
Among last week’s contracts were one 
for 1,000,000 time fuses, to be made 
in Indiana at a cost of $2,450,000; a 
British order for 70,000 high explosive 
shells, and $7,000,000 worth of work 
given to the Union Switch and Signal 
Company. Italy and France are buying 
American coal. 


Many recent fires and 
explosions, destroying 
the property of com- 
panies that are filling war orders, are 
believed to have been caused by per- 
sons hostile to the Allies. On the 10th, 
a large machine shop of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company was wrecked by fire, 
and 2100 employees were deprived of 
work. The loss was about $1,500,000. 
In the shop were 800 field guns ready 
for shipment. On the same day fires 
were discovered in three other build- 
ings of the plant, but they were quick- 
ly extinguished. Valuable patterns and 
munitions were destroyed, also on the 
10th, by a fire at the works of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Company. On the 
following day, fire caused a loss of $1,- 
(00,000 at the plant of the Roebling 
Company at Trenton, where steel wire 
rope is made. The company’s officers 
say they are working on orders from 
our Government, and not for European 
belligerents. An impression had pre- 
vailed that the company had war or- 
ders. The same company suffered a loss 
of $1,500,000 from fire in January last. 
On the 10th two buildings of the Mid- 
vale Steel Comnany were burned, with 
patterns and material for a British or- 
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der for 3,000,000 rifles. And, one day 
earlier, there was a destructive explo- 
sion at the works of the Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company, in Bridgeport, 
the third of the kind in two weeks. Not 
long ago, Russia’s warehouse for muni- 
tions at Seattle was burned, and the 
loss was $500,000. 

The full list is a long one. Since the 
beginning of the war the explosions 
and fires in factories working on war 
orders have caused a loss of more than 
$5,000,000 worth of property and of 
24 lives. Associated with them, it is 
commonly believed, have been the bomb 
explosions on ships carrying munitions 
from our ports. While proof of guilt 
is lacking, the admissions of Fay and 
others have convinced many that the 
fires and explosions at manufacturing 
plants where munitions were being 
made were not accidental. 


Robert Fay, Walter Scholz, 
Dr. Kienzle, Max Breitung 
and two of their associates, 
arrested two or three weeks ago for 
plotting to wreck ships carrying muni- 
tions by attaching bombs to their rud- 
ders or propellers, have been indicted 
in New York. The penalty for the of- 
fences named is imprisonment for ten 
years. It will be recalled that Fay, who 
said he was a lieutenant in the German 
army, admitted his guilt in conversa- 
tion with the detectives who arrested 
him, and also in a statement which he 
signed. Breitung is a nephew of E. N. 
Breitung, the banker and mine-owner 
who bought the German steamship 
“Dacia” and sent her across the At- 
lantic with a cargo of cotton. 

On the day following the indictment 
of these men, Alexander and Victor 
Gondo, who own two Hungarian papers 
published in Bridgeport, were arrested 
for seeking to extort $2000 from Presi- 
dent Pernitzy, of the Transatlantic 
Trust Company. They freely admitted 
that they had been hired by rival bank- 
ers on the East Side in New York to 
attack Pernitzy and his company in 
their papers, and to assert that Fay and 
others of his kind had been paid by 
him, acting as an agent of the German 
or the Austrian Secret Service. They 
attempted to negotiate with Pernitzy, 
thinking, as one of them said, that he 
“might pay more.” He did pay the 
$2000 which they demanded, but a 
policeman was an unseen witness of the 
transaction, and the arrests followed. 
The two men were held for the grand 
jury. 

Two days later, Dr. Joseph Goricas, 
who resigned from the Austro-Hun- 
arian consular service in December, 
after fifteen years’ work in it, pub- 
lished a long statement in which he said 
that he had offended his Government 
by refusing, while he was consul at San 
Francisco last year, to obey Naval 
Attache Burstyn, who directed him to 
procure plans of all our fortifications 
on the Pacific Coast. He asserted that 
there were nearly 3000 German or 
Austrian spies in this country, con- 
trolled and directed by Naval Attache 
Boy-Ed, Military Attache von Papen, 
and the Austrian Consul-General at 


Plots and 
Charges 





New York, von Nuber; that the two 
Governments had expended many mil- 
lions here in subsidizing foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, interfering with the 
manufacture and shipment of muni- 
tions, and striving to draw employees 
away from war order factories. The 
Austrian Embassy at Washington says 
he is not telling the truth. His charges, 
however, have caused an inquiry to be 
set on foot by the Department of Jus- 
tice. 


‘ . Carranza’s military 

The Situation leaders are planning to 
in Mexico crush Villa, whose 
forces have been reduced by desertions. 
He is to be attacked on all sides. Gen- 
eral Dieguez, coming up on the west 
coast, has captured Hermosillo. At 
Guaymas 6000 Carranza _ soldiers 
brought from the south by boats are 
preparing to join him. Another army 
of 5000 is moving northward from Tor- 
reon, and the large Carranza garrison 
at Agua Prieta is also available. Villa 
would like to get possession of a port 
on the west coast and to make his last 
stand there, but it is expected that the 
armies of Calles, Dieguez and Obregon 
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TO BUY AMERICAN MACHINERY 
Maurice Damour, secretary of the Committee of 
Appropriations of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, who heads a Trade Commission just come 
to America to arrange for the transfer of much 
of France’s trade with Germany to the United 
States. France buys $160,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery alone in Germany every year and the 

commission will place some orders at once 


will close in upon and overcome him. 
Carranza’s offer of amnesty, money 
and free transportation to homes has 
led many of Villa’s officers and soldiers 
to desert. The offer has also been ef- 
fective in the south, where 3000 of 
Zapata’s men surrendered last week. 
General Obregon, at Nogales, on the 
northern border, is negotiating with 
General Maytorena, a Villa commander 
who, it is said, may go over to Car- 
ranza. 

There are conflicting reports about 
the condition of the capital. In a state- 
ment issued by our Government last 
week it was asserted that there was 
no longer any famine, that there was 
food for all, that business was improv- 
ing, and that the stores were open. But 
agents of the Red Cross say that con- 
ditions are appalling; that women and 
children are starving, and that shops, 
hotels and restaurants are closed. The 
death rate, they add, is four times the 
normal percentage. Carranza has by 
decree taken the railroads from mili- 
tary control and restored civilian man- 
agement. By another decree he has 
prohibited bull-fighting and  cock- 
fighting. It is said that about two- 
thirds of the railway rolling stock has 
been lost, as a result of the wars, and 
that the armies have been using more 
than half of what is left. 

There is a report that representa- 
tives of the Pacific Coast in our Con- 
gress will suggest that our Govern- 
ment should seek to obtain possession 
of Lower California and the northern 
part of Chihuahua and Sonora. Mexico, 
it is said, will need money for the satis- 
faction of foreign claims, and can be 
induced to part with these tracts of 
her territory, one of which includes 
Magdalena Bay. 


Some time ago our new 
treaty or convention 
with Hayti was approved 
by a large majority in Hayti’s Cham- 
ber of Deputies, but approval by the 
Senate was delayed. A Senate commit- 
tee appointed to consider the question 
recommended that action be postponed. 
Last week, however, the Senate re- 
jected the committee’s report and rati- 
fied the treaty by a vote of 26 to 7. 
The agreement thus officially approved 
virtually establishes a United States 
protectorate for Hayti. It places the 
management of the customs revenue in 
the hands of American officers, pro- 
vides for the counsel and aid of Ameri- 
can experts in the general financial ad- 
ministration, and requires Hayti to 
maintain a constabulary force com- 
manded by American officers. Its term 
is ten years, and it may be renewed. 
In December, President Wilson will ask 
our Senate to ratify it. 

Until action is taken at Washington, 
our Government’s course in Hayti will 
be in accord with the policy already 
shown. Our marines will control the 
custom houses and all the principal 
towns, and will be employed in patrol 
work elsewhere. Opposition to the Gov- 
ernment is now confined to a few guer- 
rilla. 


The Hayti 
Protectorate 














9) FROM STATE TO STATE 





DELAWARE: The most im- 
portant feature of the recent 
carnival week at Delaware 
City was Canal Day, devoted 
to speeches by United States 
Senator Saulsbury, ex-Senator 
Higgins, Congressman Moore 
and others favoring the pur- 
chase and improvement of the 
Chesapeake and _ Delaware 
Canal by the United States. 
The project is a very old one, 
but now that public attention 
is turned toward improvement 
of coastal waterways for pur- 
poses of commerce and defense, 
it is regarded as more likely 
to be carried out. The canal 
would be a link in the pro- 
posed inner waterway along 
the entire Atlantic coast. 


FLORIDA: After an impres- 
sive parade of hundreds of au- 
tomobiles filled with Confeder- 
ate veterans and their ladies 
and amid the cheers and “rebel 
yells” of thousands of specta- 
tors, the memorial to the wom- 
en of the Confederacy was 
recently unveiled in Confeder- 
ate Park, Jacksonville. As the 
Confederate flags which had 
veiled the monument ' were 
loosed several bands and the 
great multitude of people joined 
in playing and singing “Dixie.” 
United States Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher presided and the 
Hon. Theodore T. Turnbull, of 
Monticello, was the orator of 
the occasion. 


GEORGIA: The Anti-Saloon 
League of Georgia, with its 882 
committees, is making a vigor- 
ous campaign thruout the state 
for the passage of three prohi- 
bition bills which it has caused 
to be introduced in the present 
special session of the Legisla- 
ture. Ex-Governor R. B. Glenn 
of North Carolina and a large 
number of other prominent 
prohibitionists from neighbor 
ing states are holding meetings 
in the larger cities. The press 
of the state generally seems to 
believe that a drastic law will 
be passed at this session and 
that it will go into effect an 
January 1 next, 


ILLINOIS: The prison com- 
missioners of this state have 
detided to employ 500 honor 
prisoners in the construction 
of the new $3,500,000 peniten- 
tiary buildings at Joliet. They 
say it will save a large amount 
of money to the state and will 
further the commissioners’ plan 
to enlarge the scope of the 
honor system at the peniten- 
tiary. The new buildings will 
be erected on the 2194 acre 
honor farm recently purchased 
by the state. A part of the 
work will be the erection of a 
prison wall thirty-five feet 
high, upon which, when fin- 
isned, no guards are to be em- 
ployed. 


INDIANA: The recent con- 
vention of the Indiana Teach- 
crs’ Association at Indianapo- 
lis was the largest and most 
important gathering of school 
teachers ever known in the 
state. The hotels and boarding 
houses of the city were inade- 
quate, and thousands of mem- 
bers were received into private 
homes. Every available room in 
the downtown section was re- 


quired for the various depart- 
mental meetings. The Coliseum, 
the largest auditorium in the 
city, could not accommodate all 
who wished to attend the gen- 
eral meetings, tho it holds more 
than 10,000 persons. Vocation- 
al training was _ prominent 
among the subjects considered. 
It was reported that last year 
there were 120,000 students of 
the ‘practical arts in the state 
and that of these 30,000 devot- 
ed their study to home and 
farm work. Miss Anna Wilson, 
of Crawfordsville, was elected 
president, the fifth woman to 
hold this office in the sixty-two 
years of the association’s his- 
tory. 


KENTUCKY: What is known 
as the Black Patch, a section 
composed of about thirty coun- 
ties in western Kentucky and 
Tennessee, mostly in Tennes- 
see, furnishes the foreign mar- 
kets with a large portion of 
their annual purchases of to- 
bacco. The crop in that section 
this year is estimated at near- 
ly 100,000,000 pounds, and the 
farmers do not know what they 
are going to do with it. The 
war in Europe has closed many 
of the best markets, and the 
exorbitant ocean freight rates 
and insurance to those that are 
open make the disposition of 
the tobacco a matter of much 
anxiety to the growers. 


MINNESOTA: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has entered 
an entirely new field. Gradu- 
ates of the medical college are 
to be trained as specialists in 
branches of clinical medicine 
and surgery. For three years 
these graduates are to continue 
their studies along. different 
lines of investigation, each then 
to receive a degree af doctor 
of science in the particular 
branch he has followed. This 
work, the first of its kind ever 
attempted in America, is made 

ssible by the  $1,500.000 

ayo Foundation for Medical 
Education and Research, 
which has formed an alliance 
with the university. 


MISSISSIPPI: For 


voluntarily submitted 


having 
them- 
selves to experiments made by 
Dr. Joseph Goldberger of the 


United States Public Health 
service in producing and cur- 
ing pellagra, twelve convicts in 
the Mississippi state prison, 
seven of them under life sen- 
tences, have been pardoned by 
Governor Earl Brewer. Physi- 
cians say that Dr. Goldberger’s 
success in producing the disease 
by means of an unbalanced diet 
is one of the medical triumphs 
of the age. Six of the patients 
have pellagra in pronounced 
form and two others show defi- 
nite symptoms of it. Dr. Gold- 
berger expects to cure them all 
by means of a properly bal- 
anced diet. This disease has 
been one of the scourges of the 
South. 


NEVADA: As _ proof that 
prosperity is returning with a 
rush to this state the fact is 
cited that in a single day re- 
cently six articles of incorpora- 
tion were filed in Reno. They 
were for a milling company, 
capital stock $500,000; a land 
and investment company, cap- 


.SOUTH CAROLINA: 


ital $1,000,000; «a warehouse 
and commission company, cap- 
ital $100,000; a mining com- 
pany, capital $100,000; a bar- 
ium company, capital $200,- 
000, and an agricultural and 
livestock company with capital 
stock of $500,000. All these 
corporations are to make Reno 
their principal place of busi- 
ness. 


NEW YORK: The approach- 
es to the Manhattan Bridge in 
New York City, which will be 
the most costly and in many 
respects the most beautiful in 
the United States, are so near- 
ly completed that only about 
fifteen per cent of the work in 
Manhattan and five per cent 
in Brooklyn is unfinished. The 
bridge itself has cost the city 
$24,105,200. The approach on 
the Manhattan side, known of- 
ficially as the Manhattan 
Plaza, which is costing $828,- 
420.04, has turned a section of 
the East Side, in one of its 
most squalid parts, into a ver- 
itable park with _ strikingly 
beautiful adornments. A nota- 
ble feature of the Brooklyn 
approach will be statues of 
Miss Manhattan and Miss 
Brooklyn, each twelve feet in 
hight, seated opposite each 
other at the center of the ap- 
proach in front of great gran- 
ite pylons. These approaches 
mark the most serious attempt 
yet made in this country to 
treat bridge entrances with a 
view to combining the artistic 
and the practical. 


NORTH CAROLINA: At the 
convention of the Equal suf- 
frage League of North Caro- 
lina recently held at Asheville, 
resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing the national organization 
and opposing the methods of 
the Congressional Union. It 
was also resolved to ask the 
Legislature to grant equal suf- 
frage in the choice of presiden- 
tial electors, that body being 
empowered to do so by-a ma- 
jority vote of each house with- 
out submission of the question 
to the people. : 


RHODE ISLAND: Newport 
has been .given to understand 
that it must enforce the laws 
relating to liquor selling and 
gambling or cease to be a naval 
base. Captain Roger Welles, 
recent commander at the Naval 
Training Station there, devot- 
ed several weeks to obtaining 
evidence of the laxity of city 
officials and laid the facts be- 
fore the Board of Aldermen. 
Then Rear Admiral Austin M. 
Knight, commanding the dis- 
trict which includes Newport, 
gave the warning. As a result 
a largely attended mass meet- 
ing of citizens formed an or- 
ganization which promises to 
close all gambling places and 
stop the illicit sale of liquor. 


The 
Southern Railway’s new export 
coal terminal at Charleston is 
regarded as one of the most 
important improvements made 
in late years at that port. The 
coal-handling machinery, con- 
sisting of a huge car-dumper 
and loading tower, is operated 
entirely by electricity. By 
means of it coal can now be 


loaded into ships as rapidly 
and as cheaply at Charleston 
as at any other American port, 
and freight rates have been so 
adjusted that coal operators 
shipping thru Charleston will 

on a parity with those ex- 
porting thru Norfolk. 


VERMONT: It was an ill 
wind that recently wrecked 
hundreds of slate roofs in cities 
and towns along the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, but it blew 
a prodigious volume of business 
to the Vermont slate quarries. 
Practically every yard in the 
state has been cleaned out in 
response to hurry orders from 
the wind-swept districts, and 
the quarries are all busy try- 
ing to supply the demand and 
restock the yards. 


VIRGINIA: Six months ago 
Hopewell was a small tented 
village. Today its 30,000 in- 
habitants are giving it an ap- 
pearance of permanence. The 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company, on its 3200 
acres, has already spent about 
on its plant and 
residences for its employees. 
With the completion of its 
sulphuric-acid plant—the larg- 
est in the world—its outlay 
will have been about $25,000,- 
000. But the new city, outside 
the company’s reservation, ex- 
tends for six miles along the 
narrow strip of land between 
the Appomatox River and the 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
line almost to Petersburg. Here 
tall business blocks of brick are 
being rushed to completion, to 
be occupied as stores and offices 
by tenants eagerly waiting for 
them. More than 300 substan- 
tial business enterprises and 
hundreds of lesser concerns are 
already located on the _ princi- 
pal street. Water and sewerage 
systems are begun, and school- 
houses, churches, hotels and 
other buildings of a permanent 
churacter are being built. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Accord- 
ing to a report of the State 
Road Engineer, Ohio County’s 
improved highways are not 
only the best in West Virginia, 
but are equal in extent to all 
the improved roads in the fifty- 
four other counties of the state. 
Out of a total of 240 miles of 
public highways in Ohio Coun- 
ty, only thirty miles of clay 
road remain to be improved. 
Most of the work done is of 
the “penetration” or “water 
bound” macadam character. It 
is estimated that 3000 vehicles 
pass daily over the National 
road in this county, one of the 
finest stretches of highway in 
the United States. 


WISCONSIN: A recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of 
this state ended a long fight to 
abolish justice of the peace 
courts in Milwaukee. In 1911 
the Legislature enacted a law 
abolishing them, but the con- 
stitutionality of that law was 
questioned and the matter has 
been in the courts ever since. 
The most interesting feature of 
the decision is that it opens the 
question of the legality of every 
marriage performed by any of 
these justices since the law 
went into effect four years ago. 
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r | “SHE Republic has not been a 
failure. It is absolutely certain 
to continue. Monarchial gov- 

ernment is as dead in China as it is 

in the United States, where, except- 
ing in a very limited sense, it never 
existed. 

I am president of China; and that 
means president of a Republic. I 
have no desire to be anything else; 
and I wish to continue as head of 
the Chinese nation only according to 
the wishes of those who are qualified 
and competent to say who shall be 
the official leader of the Chinese peo- 
ple. 

I am asked to speak to the Ameri- 
can people, and indeed for a num- 
ber of reasons I am most happy to 
do so. First, the American people 
have always seemed to me to be un- 
selfish in their interest in Chinese 
political affairs. They have never 
wanted to control our Government 
nor to direct our policies, tho the 
United States Government has often 
advised us as to the best course to 
pursue in international matters. Sec- 
ondly, the American people are nat- 
urally more interested in the success 
of what has been termed our experi- 
ment in democracy than are other 
peoples; and, thirdly, the American 
nation, alone among the great 
powers, has the time and inclination 
to listen to a recital of China’s posi- 
tion at this time. I gladly speak to 
the Government and people of the 
United States. 


MISLEADING NEWS FROM CHINA 


I am misrepresented even in the 
American and British press. Ex- 
cerpts from the newspapers and 
magazines are sent me by our lega- 
tions in Washington and London; 
and they show that there is either a 
wilful plan to destroy foreign con- 
fidence in Chinese democracy or that 
there are Chinese enemies of mine 
who wish to see me thrust out of the 
way even if they must go to the ex- 
tent of re-establishing the crown. 

Your journals cannot too strongly 
impress upon the officials and peo- 
ple of the United States that the as- 
sertions to the effect that I am in 
favor of the reéstablishment of the 
monarchy and that I desire to be 
Emperor are made by my enemies, 
not by my friends. 

Had I continued to believe a mon- 
archial form of government to be 
best for our country I would have 
thrown all my weight on the side of 
the dynasty. But I saw that a change 
was inevitable; that China as a mon- 





THE CHINESE REPUBLIC WILL STAND 


BY YUAN SHIH-KAI 


PRESIDENT OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 








In view of the alarming reports 
now coming from the Far East 
that President Yuan Shih-kai is 
plotting the overthrow of the 
Chinese republic with a view of. 
making himself emperor, we are 
pleased to be able to present his 
explicit assurance to the contrary 
as given in an interview with Carl 
von Ressingler at Peking a few 
weeks ago. This message to the 
American people was given in the 
form of answers to a series of 
questions which had been prepared 
in advance and had been written 
out for him in Chinese and Eng- 
lish by his personal secretaries, 
the Honorable Li Chi-tung and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Semplee. The 
interview began at one-thirty in 
the morning and lasted nearly two 
hours. Yuan Shih-kai answered 
categorically the questions on the 
card before him, referring, when 
necessary, to newspaper clippings, 
mining reports and the Sun Yu or 
Confucian Analects.—THE EpITor. 




















archy was weak against internal dis- 
turbers no less than against foreign 
aggressors; that kingly institutions 
were not in keeping with progress 
and enlightenment. I sought, per- 
sonally, the prominent members of 
the royal house and urged that the 
will of the intelligent and modern- 
istic portions of the people demanded 
that a change be brought about. I 
arrayed myself with the forces of 
democracy, and democracy won. Nor 
am I hesitant about saying that had 
I stood for the old order the mon- 
archy would not have gone so quick- 
ly or surely. A long and terrible civil 
war would probably have resulted. 
Some of my critics, both at home 
and abroad, think they see in my 
order for the official resumption of 
Confucianism a _ reversion to all 
things old. Without reason they 
couple Confucianism and monarch- 
ism. And when they do this they be- 
tray their ignorance of the founder 
of our great national code of ethics; 
for Confucius was neither of royal 
blood nor favorable to royalty. He 
was a sincere and humble man—like 
the Christian Saviour; and was not 
in the favor of the rulers of his time. 
I am a believer in Confucius—and 
so are you; and so are all Christian 
men and women, for the Great Sage 
taught Truth. Jesus taught Truth 
and humility and love. They taught 
the same; one on one side of the 
earth, the other on the other. Were 
they living on earth today they would 
Copyright, 1915, William F. Mannix 






be firm friends, teaching side by 
side, and telling men how to live. 

There is no political significance 
in this reaffirmation of our national 
belief in the Great Sage, unless it 
might be taken that the closer knit- 
ting together of a people in morals 
and ethics had political significance. 
If the United States were to declare 
Christianity to be the religion of the 
country would that mean that the 
United States was committed to some 
special form of government? It 
would not so appear to me; for re- 
ligion is that which concerns a man’s 
thoughts, government: regulates his 
conduct. 


THE REPUBLIC WILL NOT FAIL 


If the Republic of China should 
fail—and I declare now that it will 
not, if the decision is to rest with 
me and my supporters—I would re- 
peat in lamentation the dying 
phrases of the Great Teacher: “Tai 
shan, ki tui hu!” (The great moun- 
tain is broken!) “Liang muh, ki huai 
hu!” (The strong beam is thrown 
down!) “Chi jin, ki wei hu!” (The 
wise man is decayed!) 

It is true that there have been loud 
calls from some sections of the coun- 
try for a return to the monarchial 
form; and it is equally true that as 
late as yesterday the Council of State 
advised that I issue an order for 
the assembling of a citizens’ conven- 
tion to act on a new constitution. The 
order will be issued, It is now being 
prepared, and will be sent out to all 
the officials within a fortnight. I ex- 
pect that the convention will as- 
semble late in December or early in 
January and that it will take impor- 
tant action. But not any of this re- 
lates to the changing of the form of 
government, altho I hope for many 
changes in the administration of cer- 
tain departments and particularly as 
relates to the powers of the execu- 
tive and to the methods of provincial 
elections. The question of reverting 
to a monarchial form may be brought 
up; I presume it will, and that it will 
be discussed earnestly and at consid- 
erable length; but there is not the 
remotest chance that the royalists 
will be in a majority. 

It has been urged in certain quar- 
ters. that a republic was not of a 
strength sufficient to cope with 
enemies within and without the 
State, and many unthinking and 
poorly informed people have been led 
to believe this. In truth China was 
never so well able to defend herself 
against internal and alien foes as at 
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present. I do not mean to say that 
we have such foes, at least that we 
have any immediate fears of them; 
but the Republic is stronger in 
actually developed and _ potential 
strength than ever the monarchy 
was. 


JAPAN’S CLAIMS EXAGGERATED 


The supposed claims of Japan have 
been wickedly exaggerated by those 
who do not want to see peace exist 
between the two nations; and in the 
Western world the press has pub- 
lished widely that the Japanese are 
exerting and asserting political and 
commercial authority thruout China. 
And upon this feature I wish your 
journals would speak plainly, without 
misquoting me. Japan is not pursu- 
ing a policy of aggression with us. 
The Government of the Mikado is 
conducting all business with China 
thru regular channels, and in a regu- 
lar, routine, diplomatic and friendly 
manner. That Government has made 
many requests since the British-Jap- 
anese occupation of Kiao-chau. Some 
of these requests—they were never 
in the nature of demands nor accom- 
panied by threats — have been 
granted, others have been refused. 
Still others are under diplomatic con- 
sideration. 

We have received assurances from 
Japan that the concession of Kiao- 
chau,’ from which the Germans were 
ousted by Great Britain and Japan, 
is to be held by the two nations only 
until such a time as full adjustments 
are made of the affairs of the Euro- 
pean nations upon the termination of 
the present war. 

Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
is with our consent and with the ap- 
proval of the United States, Russia 
and Great Britain. The maximum 
number of troops to be quartered in 
the pv vince is 72,000; and when this 
number was exceeded by nearly 100,- 
000' some months ago, we protested 
and the excess troops were at once 
withdrawn. We did not know at the 
time that these were extra forces 
held for possible service in Europe, 
and that their quartering in Man- 
churia was intended to be but tem- 
porary. 

It is not true that Japan has in 
any sense secured control of the Cen- 
tral China iron mines, the iron works 
at Hankow, or any other mines or 
works within our territory outside 
the province of Manchuria. Nor have 
concessions been granted Japan or 
any other nation in the Shen-si and 
Shan-si coal fields. These fields, the 
most extensive and valuable in the 
world, are owned and will continue 
to be owned solely by the people of 
China. We have let it be known in 
New York, London, Paris and other 


large centers that we are ready to 
grant private or corporate conces- 
sions for the working of vast coal 
areas, as well as for zinc and copper 
mining in Yun-nan and marble quar- 
rying in various provinces; along 
with railway concessions necessary 
for the profitable working of them; 
but no government, Japan or any 
other, has been or will be given con- 
trol over China’s natural resources. 

While Manchuria can supply Japan 
and Korea with fuel for a century 
and a half, the Shen-si and Shan-si 
coal areas can keep the world warm 
for 2000 years. German Government 
engineers first surveyed the latter 
fields in 1886, 1887 and 1888, and in 
1892 Germany made a secret offer 
to China to mine the coal and pay 
her 63 cents per ton for it, and to 
enter into a contract covering the life 
of the mines; but the offer was de- 
clined. 

As for foreign military aides, a 
large number of Japanese drillmas- 
ters have been employed here at 
the capital and at Tientsin, Nanking, 
Shanghai and Canton in the instruc- 
tion of our officers and soldiers; but 
as more of our own citizens become 
proficient the services of the for- 
eigners are dispensed with. 

Personally, as Viceroy of Shan- 
tung, and afterward as Viceroy of 








PROGRESS 


BY HELEN HOYT 


Does any place in the park 
That we have chosen 
Ever content us? 

Here it is not dry, 

And here it is rough, 





And here it is sunny 

And there too cool. 

And again 

It is windy 

Or close to the noises. 
Or that tree over yonder 
Is surely more wide, 

Or better secluded. 
Always the next spot— 
The one a little farther— 
Shall be more to our liking. 


It would be easier 

To sit down immovable 

On the first bench we come to, 
Public and vulgar; 

And let ingenuity rest its feet. 
Why need we always 

Be expecting and striving 

To suit so exactly 

Our over-niceness! 

















Chihli, I had in my service many 
German engineers and tacticians and 
some few of these still remain. A 
number of German as well as British 
officers were employed in the national 
forces and at the chief training 
school, but only a very limited num- 
ber of these are now in China. I ex- 
pect that within three years—five at 
most—there will not be a foreigner, 
in the strict sense, in either our 
army or our navy. 


A CHINESE MERCHANT MARINE 


I have of late months had many 
conferences with Chinese capitalists 
regarding the establishing of a Chi- 
nese merchant marine, and I may say 
that a number of important projects 
are on foot. Now that we are at last 
beginning to realize the tremendous 
extent of our natural resources and 
the great need for their proper de- 
velopment, we naturally think of be- 
coming a commercial and manufac- 
turing people. We are the youngest 
nation in natural resources. 

In order to work our mines and to 
build our railroads we must have 
machinery, and in order to get our 
machinery without being wholly at 
the mercy of foreign steamship lines, 
we are compelled to think of the 
possibilities that await us on the 
ocean. I may say that the establish- 
ment of one or more first-class lines 
of ships between China and the 
United States is just now occupying 
the thought of some of our ablest 
men, We have capitalists who are 
amply able to finance such projects, 
and I confidently expect that within 
a year—secured by purchase—or 
within three years, if we must have 
them built, great vessels will fly the 
Chinese mercantile flag in the har- 
bors of New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

But for the European war many 
millions of British, Belgian and 
American capital would now be made 
use of in the furthering of new 
enterprises and China would be fully . 
entered upon an era of long-post- 
poned commercial development. I 
have a list of some thirty large 
enterprises, each of them involving 
the expenditure of from one to nine 
millions of dollars, gold, which were 
projected for 1915, 1916 and 1917, 
but which, I suppose, must now 
await more satisfactory world condi- 
tions. Still, we are not feeling the 
effects of the war as seriously as 
some of the other neutral nations, 
for we are thankfully very remote 
from this horrible and unnecessary 
butchery and waste. Both our friends 
and our enemies are engaged in this 
suicide of nations—we are sorry for 
all of them! 

Peking 


WHY DOES A RICH MAN WORK pe 


BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


BLIZZARD is raging in the 
A city and the classic, columned 
facade of the Stock Exchange 
is a vague wall, blurred and indis- 
tinct behind the fierce swirls of white 


snow. All about it rise the lofty bank 


and office buildings whose upper 
stories are lost in the storm. In the 
wind-swept streets are little black 
specks struggling thru the snow— 
the busy denizens of the financial dis- 
trict, messengers, clerks, promoters, 
bankers, all muffled and indistin- 
guishable save as tiny units, each 
buffeted by the elements. 

Some of the puny figures, as they 
dodge thru a revolving door into the 
ornate, electrically lighted, marble 
hallway of one of the great buildings, 
reveal themselves to be wrapt in cost- 
ly furs and are impressive in per- 
sonality. The uniformed elevator- 
starters salute them respectfully. A 
moment ago, in the storm, in the 
world which Nature created, they 
were merely struggling human atoms. 
Now, in their world, they are domi- 
nating personalities. In a moment or 

_so the doors of some board room or 
inner office will close behind them and 
the whole financial world will await 
the result of their deliberations. 

The scene changes. In front of the 
same group of bank buildings and 
financial institutions the melting 
asphalt yields a tarry odor, the white, 
columned facades are blinding in the 
sunlight and the furnace-like air is 
heavy and dead. The crowds in the 
streets cling along the shadows of the 
walls, languid and enervated with the 
stifling air, yet prest on to ceaseless 
activity by some invisible goad. With- 
in the office buildings various execu- 
tive committees, boards of directors, 
councils of trustees, the personnel of 
which is composed of these same men 
of vast wealth and influence, are 
from day to day meeting in spite of 
the heat of mid-July, and it is seldom 
that a quorum is lacking. 

What is the lure of the market- 
place, greater than the lure of for- 
eign lands or sumptuous summer 
home or the fascinations of travel or 
sport, which so appeals to these men 
who are already oversated with 
wealth, overweighted with power? 
Their money, which could have pur- 
chased them the wings of freedom, 
surcease from the turmoil of com- 
merce and relief from responsibility, 
has seemingly anchored them with 
golden weights to the never-ceasing 
round of business. 

Various high-sounding explana- 
tions have been given—‘“the stimu- 
lating climate causes men to over- 








Mr. Dix, author, editor and finan- 
cier, will be remembered by read- 
ers of The Independent as the au- 
thor of several sketches of various 
phases of the psychology of the 
folk of Wall Street.—TuHE EpITorR. 




















work themselves,” “the restless, in- 
domitable energy of the American,” 
“his boundless ambition,” “we are a 
young nation and the hot blood of 
youth in our veins spurs us on to 
constant endeavor.” Absurd! Me- 
teorologically, psychologically, physi- 
ologically and sociologically absurd! 

The Englishman of large wealth 
properly appreciates leisure and 
knows how to employ it, why not the 
American? The American can em- 
ploy Labor to the best advantage, 
wresting from it the maximum of 
effort and efficiency, he can employ 
Time so that every second is utilized, 
but as an employer of Leisure he is 
a decided amateur, paying the high- 
est price, paying it grudgingly and 
receiving unsatisfactory returns. He 
realizes this and so, feeling his lim- 
itations, employs as little of it as 
possible. ; 

Why? What is the generic differ- 
ence between the Englishman of 
great wealth and the American? 
Comparatively few Englishmen have 
themselves amassed their fortunes; 
comparatively few American rich 
men have not. In England, vast land- 
ed estates have been held in the same 
families, under the law of entail, for 
centuries, given to the founder of the 
house by the Crown for services, 
usually in wars of conquest. These 
great estates did not represent mon- 
ey and it took generations of cottage 
building and farm renting and town 
forming to produce the modern rent- 
rolls. So the inheritors of these es- 
tates, whose solicitors, managers and 
agents have been in practical control. 
have for generations had opportu- 
nity to grow acquainted with the pos- 
sibilities afforded by leisure, while 
the American has a chance at it only 
after the best energies in him and 
the best years of his life have been 
spent and he is disinclined to take up 
new things. 

However, these generalities are too 
vague. Let us interest ourselves only 
in the facts. 

Mr. A., who began to support him- 
self at fifteen by being a clerk in a 
bank, subsequently became its presi- 
dent, a director in three or four rail- 
roads, vice-president of a public serv- 
ice system and on the executive com- 
mittee of several great industrial 
corporations. Why? Because, in addi- 


tion to fulfilling the regular duties in 
his bank, he had the energy to master 
the important features of certain 
great railway systems and manufac- 
turing plants and absorb so many 
engineering, legal, scientific, geo- 
graphical, financial and sociological 
details that, in comparison, the ac- 
quirement of a thoro mastery of the 
Greek language, with archeology and 
chemistry on the side, would be, as 
a mental achievement, child’s play. 
Consequently his associates found his 
grasp on the principles and practise 
of business thoro, his ideas illuminat- 
ing and his advice sound. He concen- 
trated his entire nervous and mental 
energies upon this vast accomplish- 
ment and keyed his whole nature to a 
tension where, without undue strain, 
the greatest results were achieved. 
Thru the years of progress, his asso- 
ciates either lagged behind or fell 
from exhaustion, but he was always 
in perfect condition, never over- 
wearied, always intensely interested 
and finding a deeper and deeper fas- 
cination in the world of affairs as he 
learned more and more about it. His 
enthusiasm was that of the scientist 
for the constant revelations of na- 
ture’s secrets. The wealth which 
began to roll in on him became more 
and more of incidental interest as 
his purview widened. 

Gradually, for his family’s sake, 
he acquired the accessories of wealth 
—town and country homes, motor 
cars, a box at the opera, and gradu- 
ally the growing demands of his 
family caused him to take occasional 
trips abroad, to pass more and more 
time in his hunting preserves or his 
seaside villa or aboard his yacht. But 
always his association with these 
things came after his own interests. 
The years of intense concentration 
had left their indelible marks and 
mental habits were too firmly fixed 
to be easily changed. A morning on 
the golf links was, of course, a re- 
freshing change and so was an after- 
noon on the awning-covered deck of 
his yacht. It was delightful to look 
out over his sunken garden and real- 
ize that all that perfectly appointed 
establishment was his, but after a 
little there really was a certain mo- 
notony in it and his thoughts would 
soon turn wistfully to the city, where 
at various directors’ tables were 
gathering every few hours a group 
of his own peers, the associates which 
he and not his wife and daughters 
had chosen, the men whose minds and 
points of view he so well understood 
and admired. 

There they were, discussing the 
most fascinating of subjects, and he 
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was absent! He was missing some- 
thing! A railroad was perhaps about 
to float a new bond issue, a syndicate 
was forming to take over a large 
block of stock. Mr. X had just re- 
turned from a tour of inspection over 
a railroad and Mr. Y wanted to talk 
to him about opening European 
branches. These were all big things, 
the vital things of the world affect- 
ing the lives of uncounted thousands 
in various ways. Power! That was 
the lure, Power! Now that he had 
won his place, there was nothing in 
all the world quite so.interesting to 
him as occupying it. 

Mr. B., on the contrary, did not 
have to win his own way. After he 
left the university he found various 
places on boards made for him thru 
the influence of his father and the 
power of the family fortune. He was 
received “down town” with respect 
and it was flattering to be seated at 
the dignified council tables of these 
famous and efficient financiers. While 
he was in his twenties and thirties he 
found sufficient time for polo and 
yachting in the Mediterranean and 
tiger-hunting in India, but gradually 
his fellow sportsmen became either 


dissipated or lazy or bankrupt or ab- 
sorbed in business. The young fel- 
lows just out of college were crowd- 
ing him out of sports and those di- 
rectors’ meetings were really very 
interesting after all. His fortune was 
not “landed,” as in England, and his 
investments required not only regu- 
lar attention but knowledge and skill 
and all that did not come to him on 
the Riviera or in Florida. So grad- 
ually the world of affairs absorbs 
him and the world of leisure knows 
him less and less. 

These are two representative cases. 
There are of course many variations 
from them, but they will suffice. One 
does not expect the famous portrait 
painter to throw down his brushes as 
he grows older and declare that now 
that he has won fortune he will enjoy 
himself. He does enjoy himself when 
he is in his studio as nowhere else in 
the world. As the twig is bent so 
is the tree inclined. Nature de- 
mands her payments for everything 
she gives. Prestige in any walk 
of life must be bought at the ex- 
pense of a lessening interest in other 
walks. 

That is why the rich man works 


when he does not have to. It is not, 
save in exceptional cases, avarice and 
a desire for more money. It is for the 
same reason that a literary man al- 
ways finds his chief delight in his 
study and the artist at his canvas. 
While a man is sturdy and sane, why 
should he not work? And in com- 
parison with the narrowing influence 
of some of the arts, these alert, well- 
poised men of affairs are remarkably 
well rounded. Many are patrons of 
the arts, others are discriminating 
travelers or amateur sportsmen, but 
all these interests are merely avoca- 
tions, relegated to the background of 
their activities. 

Always, as a mother returns rap- 
turously to her young children, the 
homing instinct is strong and when 
vacation is over they return to 
their work with new zest. The 
railroads, banks and corporations 
which absorb them are the chil- 
dren of their enterprise and energy, 
and so the lure of the market place 
is not that of mere money, but is 
primal in its origin and wholly nor- 
mal and right. It is the appeal of 
Work to the man-soul. 

New York City 


IS SALONICA SAFEpe 


EWSPAPER reports of the 
N Allies having been received in 

Salonica amid loud acclama- 
tion are not altogether convincing to 
one who has recently been in that 
particular section of Greece. It seems 
to be rather generally overlooked 
that what Greece permits for the 
sake of continued existence as a na- 
tion and what she feels are quite 
different. For Greece, while not par- 
ticularly pro-German has gradually 
grown distinctly anti-English, a fact 
so patent to the traveler that one 
wonders at the confidence that Eng- 
land has seemingly placed in her. 

With Greece it has been a ques- 
tion of immediate commercial ad- 
vantage rather than the family ties 
of the King, and Salonica has played 
a leading part in this policy. 

Early last August, while on a 
Greek steamer running from Pireus 
to Salonica, I was witness to an ex- 
ample of the mutual feeling of dis- 
trust that has grown up between 
Greece and England. Some miles off 
Salonica the ship was stopped by an 
English war vessel, while its mani- 
fest and cargo was examined for con- 
traband. “Why,” I asked, “is it nec- 
essary to examine the cargo of a 
Greek ship running from one Greek 
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Mr. Jessup was a member of the 
Columbia Relief. Exposition which 
went to Serbia in the summer to 
aid in the distribution of supplies 
and farm implements. “The Inde- 
pendent” has already published, on 
October 25, an article on “Bar- 
barous Serbia,” by Palmer Smith, 
also one of the party, which 
recently returned——THE EDITOR. 




















port to another?” The answer, at 
once evasive and direct was, “Tur- 
key has been receiving all the sup- 
plies she needs and German subma- 
rines have had no trouble in obtain- 
ing oil.” 

We arrived in Salonica on docks 
piled high with boxed aeroplanes, 
motor trucks and equally large cases 
mysteriously devoid of markings. 
Into a city of ‘strange types and 
varied nationalities we plunged; 
Greeks, Turks, Bulgars, Serbs, Eng- 
lish, Russians, even Japanese were 
in its streets. Then we saw Salonica 
for what it was: a city entirely de- 
void of a national spirit, but the 
great trading port of the near East. 
And those large cases on the docks, 
consigned to many different coun- 
tries, as well as the general atmos- 


phere of prosperity told us why Sa- 
lonica wished to keep out of the war. 

For centuries, Salonica has been 
a seat of turmoil and conflicting in- 
terests and will probably continue to 
be as long as there is a Balkan ques- 
tion, Directly after the Balkan war 
the great Turkish hinterland trade 
was cut off and the city entered a 
period of depression. At the same 
time living expenses advanced and a 
new Greek tariff of 40 per cent was 
imposed in place of the old Turkish 
tariff of 15 per cent. The Greeks 
made creditable attempts to install 
an efficient city government. But in 
spite of all that they have accom- 
plished or attempted, the city is not 
Greek in any sense and Greek rule 
has not been popular. \ 

Before the present war the Salon- 
ica shippers and merchants, nearly 
all of whom are Jews, held. Greece 
responsible for the great falling off 
in their trade. For instance, an ex- 
port duty of 77 cents on every 2.81 
pounds of opium, one of Salonica’s 
principal exports, had been imposed 
and had a most disastrous effect 
upon the trade. An undercurrent of 
discontent was sweeping the city and 
its hinterland. 

Then the Great War broke upon 
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the world and Salonica entered upon 
a period of prosperity such as it had 
never known. The Venizelos party 
started an active political campaign 
for joining the Allies. Salonica gave 
its answer by electing its entire 
deputy body in opposition to Veni- 
zelos. An elaborate German propo- 
ganda involving the expenditure of 
several hundred thousands of dollars 
may have had its effects, but the real 
voice was that of the merchants 
looking toward a continuance of 
their new found prosperity. They 
realized that such could be enjoyed 
only by keeping Salonica an open 
neutral port; they were not inter- 
ested in the territorial dreams of 
Greece; they were not interested in 
the German proclivities of the King. 


Then England took a hand in Sa- 
lonica’s commerce. Turkey was re- 
ceiving supplies from some unknown 
source and German submarines were 
establishing bases and receiving oil. 
England would leave no stone un- 
turned in cutting off the suppiies. 
An iron band was placed arcund 
Greek shipping. All boats entering 
Salonica were carefully examined 
and if contraband of any kind were 
found the ship was taken to the Eng- 
lish base, Mudros, and held until the 
validity of the reputed destination of 
the contraband was established be- 
yond doubt. In fact these searches 
were so thoro that England’s ally 
Serbia was often placed at a consid- 
erable disadvantage in the matter of 
receiving supplies. In addition, prac- 


tically all oil in the Salonica ware- 
houses was under the absolute con- 
trol of the British Consul. 

As a result of ships being held 
for days, and in some cases for 
weeks, the Greek steamship compa- 
nies and merchants suffered heavy 
losses. Wherever possible the steam- 
ship companies made up their losses 
by taxing the cargoes. Many ship- 
ments to Serbia have been subject to 
such a tax. An anti-British feeling 
crept in and gradually grew in in- 
tensity. In Salonica we were ac- 
cepted as English. Nothing was said, 
but there was no mistaking the fur- 
tive glances cast in our direction. 

That anti-British feeling is to be 
reckoned with. 

New York City 
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HE first idea to be drilled into 
the mind, heart, soul and body 
of every human being is the 
firm assurance: 
“You Can!” 

These two words are the biggest 
in the language. Everybody needs to 
hear them told, powerfully and often. 
They should be engraved and illu- 
mined above the door of every home, 
school, church, hospital, factory, 
forge and shop in America. 

The greatest favor to be rendered 
any man is to tell him how much he 
can do, and how best he may do it. 
This is the problem of health, of la- 
bor, of marriage, of education, of re- 
ligion, of culture, of character. And 
Optimism offers the solution. 

The power of the Universe is locked 
in every human mind. Our first duty 
is to find, release and use this power. 
Great men are great only because 
they have explored and revealed their 
own minds. They have achieved this, 
without exception, because of their 
conviction that they could do some 
one thing supremely well. 

Great men are always optimists. 
They believe in themselves, their 
work, their mission, their destiny: 
Even such orotund pessimists as Car- 
lyle, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
were incorrigible optimists as to 
their own wiseness. 

There is a science of optimism— 
and it is not safe to be an optimist 
until you have learned the science. 
If you are a natural optimist, born 
that way, you should at once denatur- 
ize yourself by marrying a pessimist, 
or taking one as partner, or hiring 
one as personal adviser. The reason 
for such precaution lies in the fact 
that a natural optimist is generally 
a natural fool. 

Because of this deplorable fact, I 
have little use for merely hereditary 
optimists. Like poets, they should be 
heard and not seen. To see one is to 
become violently discouraged as to 
the future of the race. To make any 
man a pessimist, shut him up in the 
house with an optimist. 

There are depths of anxiety, per- 
plexity, want, despair, along the road 
that every one must travel who aims 
at a far, high goal. Not to evade 
these, but to emerge with strength 
renewed, hope established and sym- 
pathy enlarged, is the ideal for an 
optimist who deserves the name. 
Convictions are the only sure foun- 
dations for ambitions. And to follow 
your convictions means, often, hell. 
The test of your faith is how long 
vou can stand on it against the world. 


THE EFFICIENT OPTIMIST 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


Many people have a notion that an 
optimist is a cheerful, happy-go-lucky 
sort of person, empty of cares, bur- 
dens or problems, smooth and sleek 
and well fed, favored of gods and 
men. Believe it not! All the real op- 
timists I know have been thru bat- 
tles, worries, woes, privations, that 
would tear the heart out of an ordi- 
nary man a hundred times over. Not 
the man who always smiles is the op- 
timist, but the man who can always 
turn frowns and tears into smiles! 
The consciousness that everything 
must ‘finally come right is not born 
in a moment; we must first consci- 
ously do the thing we know to be 
right, thousands of times, and must 
watch ourselves gain a step of 
ground each time, before we can 
form the habit of trusting the right- 
ness of the cosmic plan. The days of 
blind faith are over, the days of in- 
telligent action are here. An efficient 
optimist hopes entirely without rea- 
son, but works entirely with it. 

Analyze the requisites for your 
own work, and thus command your 
own future. Doubtless you possess a 
longing, dream or wish to have, do 
or be some particular thing worth 
while. Are you a blind and lazy pes- 
simist, fearful of yourself and too 
weak to look your own wish in the 
face? Are you a superficial optimist, 
drunk with your dream and hoping 
in a vague way that some kind fairy 
will waft you by magic to the Land 
of Heart’s Desire? Or are you a sci- 
entific optimist, hoping with your 
heart while planning with your head 
and working with your hands? 

Every position of trust to which 
we aspire will demand certain spe- 
cific traits and forces—mental, phy- 
sical and moral. To learn what these 
will be, then to acquire them, is the 
initial step to scientific advance- 
ment. To become an optimist one 
must know how he can advance; to 
remain an optimist, one must know 
he is advancing. We enjoy only what 
we have earned. Our habits of earn- 
ing depend most on where and how 
and why we toil. Hence, in laying the 
foundation for a lifelong optimism, 
one of the first moves is to consult 
the leaders in our chosen trade or 
profession, and to organize the phy- 
sical, mental dnd spiritual forces in 
ourselves that the leaders in our 
field think necessary. 

A thing done well is never done 
easily. What place do you want to 
reach—what price are you willing 
to pay? The place is always there 
for him who gives the price. 









How much do we want a thing? 
Enough to work for it, wait for it, 
weep and starve and bleed for it, give 
up the world for it, go thru despair 
for it? Then we shall have it. And 
until then, if it is a boon worth hav- 
ing, we should not be able to use it. 

How does optimism aid efficiency? 
By renewing, refreshing, sustaining 
and strengthening our bodily phy- 
sique, mental constitution, moral 
character and psychic reserve. The 
path to any great success is lined 
with many small failures; and the 
assurance of ultimate success lies in 
the perception to see and the power 
to use the lessons from these failures 
and to go higher because of them. 
This perception and this power come 
only to the optimist. 

The world was against Newton 
when he proclaimed the law of gravi- 
tation; agafnst Harvey when he dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood; 
against Wagner when he wrote his 
epics of harmony; against Franklin 
when he searched the skies for the 
secret of electricity; against Darwin 
when he announced the law of evolu- 
tion; against Bell when he made the 
first telephone; against the Wrights 
when they labored on the airship; 
against Burbank when he dared to 
invent new species of plants and flow- 
ers; against Froebel when he taught 
how to understand children better. 
These men all had to create in them- 
selves an optimism strong enough to 
carry them thru and beyond the 
world’s ignorance, blindness, inert- 
ness, fear, hate, opposition. And the 
law still holds. The greater your 
work and the finer your message, the 
more you will be antagonized. Your 
only safeguard is in scientific optim- 
ism. 

What does scientific optimism do 
for the human machine? It promotes 
good digestion and a corresponding 
sense of buoyancy and cheer; it 
straightens the backbone, physical 
and moral; it assures deep breathing 
and the liberation of more energy; it 
favors sound sleep and repose at all 
times; it lends force, clearness and 
alertness to the brain because of a 
purer blood stream and a surer life 
purpose; it empowers the will by en- 
largement and establishment of one’s 
faith; it steadies the nerves for a 
calm, firm handling of the crises, 
problems and duties of everyday life; 
it provides the key to a storehouse of 
moral dynamics, available only when 
we see, think, believe and hope for 
the best; it expands our influence and 
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makes hosts of friends; it opens 
communication with higher, spiritual 
avenues of original conception and 
power, by means of which the ordi- 
nary man becomes great, and every 
man a conscious master of himself, 
his work, and his destiny. 

The charm and beauty of optimism 
is that every one may acquire it. No 
matter how poor, weak, ill, sad, for- 
lorn we may be, we can all become 
optimists, and in doing so can finally 
change the worst conditions into the 
best. How? For answer, let me state 
a few of the rules in the science of 
optimism, by means of which hun- 
dreds of pessimists, including my- 
self, were taught to think and act 
sanely and effectively. 

1. Stop grumbling, whining, pin- 
ing, worrying, pitying yourself. Get 
busy. Do something, anything, to 
shake you out of the frozen rut of 
regret. 

2. Look around you and see how 
much worse off other people are— 
and how much better they are be- 
having. Study the lives of the world’s 
heroic figures, then observe how 
small your troubles are, and sur- 
mount them. 

3. Find a purpose big enough, and 
make a will strong enough, to carry 
you up and over mountains of diffi- 
culty. 

4. Hold yourself entirely responsi- 
ble, not anything nor anybody else, 
for the troubles and trials that come 
upon you. They are the results of your 
past mistakes, to be borne wisely and 
bravely; or they are the means to 
your present development, to be 
studied calmly and utilized fully. 
Weeping at misfortune only blinds 
one to its mission, and blaming some- 


thing or somebody only weakens one 
when he should be strongest. 

5. Analyze each loss, pain, perplex- 
ity or hardship, saying to yourself, 
“What can this teach me, how can it 
develop me?” When sorrow ends in 
strength, sorrow becomes joy. 

6. Exercize, work and play out of 
doors all you can. The muscle of an 
athlete seldom goes with the mind of 
a worrier. The pessimist is always a 
negative person, and the cultivation 
of physical power tends to cure pes- 
simism. The “blues” leave the brain 
as red blood pours in. 

7, Build up your digestion. Much 
pessimistic thought is merely auto- 
intoxication, or a stagnant condition 
of arteries and nerves due to a lazy 
liver, weak stomach, or overtaxed 
kidneys. A man weak in food science 
is almost sure to be weak in faith. 

8. Learn which of your mental fac- 
ulties are naturally dull or defective, 
use modern methods to sharpen and 
strengthen them. A person weak in 
the faculty of hope, or of caution, or 
of economy, or of self-esteem, or of 
continuity, or of any of a dozen more 
faculties of the mind, will have occa- 
sion to grieve much and often; but 
mostly on account of his own folly. 

9, Study books that teach the art of 
happiness, and the cure of illness, 
poverty, oppression, sadness, fear, 
confusion, doubt. The mind needs 
tonics far more than the body does. 
And an optimistic writer is doctor, 
nurse and druggist for an ailing 
mind. Of course, the Bible is the best 
manual of optimism ever given to the 
world. But there are a few modern 
books that teach the modern science 
of optimism, in a modern way, to fit 
modern conditions. Every home, 











church and school should contain 
some of these, and every man or 
woman who hopes to do great things 
should take such a book for a con- 
stant companion. 

10. Make yourself smile, whether 
you feel like it or not. We enjoy look- 
ing at our picture because the pho- 
tographer made us “look pleasant’; 
and to look pleasant long enough is 
to feel pleasant. All tragedy borders 
on smiles; don’t plunge so deep into 
tragedy, play a little more around the 
edges, We have millions of years in 
which to become strong and wise and 
great; should any happening of a 
moment rob us of our poise? 

11. Don’t be ashamed to cry. There 
are depths of disappointment and 
grief when nothing but a great flood 
of tears will sweep the mass of wo 
from the valleys of our minds, and 
reveal again the path to the hights. 

12. Lift some other fellow’s bur- 
den—and you will find that your own 
has fallen off, or at least you carry it 
more easily. Self-absorption is the 
root of pessimism; dig out the root 
and the branch withers. Failures in 
optimism are always failures in al- 
truism. 

Scientific optimism is faith in self, 
God and man; plus knowledge of ma- 
terial conditions required for the at- 
tainment of a specified goal; plus will 
to work long and hard, and use every 
means and event, good or ill, for the 
transmutation of experience into 
achievement. The lever with which to 
move the world is an irrepressible 
faith, grounded on irrefutable knowl- 
edge, backed by an irremovable will. 
Have you this faith, Have you this 
knowledge? Have you this wil? 

New York City 
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TEST FOR EFFICIENT OPTIMISM 


Write numeral 5 in blank space at left when answer is affirmative. 
Add column of numerals for your approximate grade in right use of optimism. 
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Have you kept the faith, romance and idealism of your early youth? 
13. Have you also acquired caution, system, economy, tact, shrewdness, accuracy, patience, responsibility ?. . 
14. Are you determined to be and do the best there is in your line of work? 
Can you make fun of your own peculiarities, and enjoy a good joke on yourself? ............eeeee05 
16. Have you formed an advisory partnership with a pessimist? 
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Are you helping to make your friends and neighbors optimists? 
19. Do you believe in quiet, rather than verbose, optimism? 
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11. Can you name at least five great modern optimists, and show how their optimism adds 
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DEMOCRACY IN PALESTINE 


BY LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


ITH a spirit like that of the 
W Fieri of Plymouth Rock 

the Jewish Pilgrim Fathers 
turned a generation ago to Palestine, 
and began to establish those settle- 
ments called colonies, thru which Zi- 
onism is becoming a reality. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me 
say at the outset what Zionism is 
and particularly what it is not. 

First: It is not a movement to 
transport all the Jews in the world 
to Palestine, That, indeed, would be 
impossible, for there are 14,000,000 
Jews in the world, and Palestine 
could not accommodate more than 
one-fifth of the number. 

Second: It is not a movement com- 
pulsorily to transport a single Jew to 
Palestine. 

Third: Neither is it a movement 
to wrest the sovereignty of Palestine 
from the Turkish Government. Zion- 
ism is a movement to give the Jews 
a home in the land of their fathers, 
where the Jewish life may be lived 
normally and naturally, and where 
the Jews may in time hope to con- 
stitute a majority of the population 
and look forward to what we have 
come to call Home Rule. 

The Jewish Pilgrim Fathers a 
generation ago took the first active 
steps to convert the dream of Zion 
into a reality. They were a small 
body of Russian and Rumanian Jews. 
They felt that the longing that had 
animated the Jews during centuries 
of exile was a longing of deep signifi- 
cance which represented the struggle 
for life of an ancient and gifted peo- 
ple, the struggle of a people who 
could again do for the world things 
as great and glorious as they had 
done in the past, when they gave to 
the world its great religions, and 
largely its system of morals. 

The first years of these Jewish set- 
tlers resembled the first few years of 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth. 
They had to fight death and disease. 
Misgovernment of the country had 
brought malaria into it. The land ap- 
peared to be exhausted, and they 
knew not how to enrich and till it. 
Many died; and those who survived 
lived only to be confronted by ob- 
stacle after obstacle; but they suc- 
ceeded at the end of twenty-five 
years in establishing the two great 
propositions upon which practical 
Zionism rests: (1) that Palestine is 
fit for the modern Jew, and (2) that 
the modern Jew is fit for Palestine. 

Then came the revival of the He- 
brew language. We have long 
thought of Hebrew as a dead lan- 
guage, like the Greek and Latin; but 








This account of one of the most 
courageous national experiments 
ever undertaken was given by Mr. 
Brandeis, with whose work as a 
tireless advocate of efficient dem- 
ocracy “Independent” readers are 
familiar, in an address recently 
made in Washington.—THE EDITOR. 




















it has come to life. A great part of 
the Jews in Palestine speak it today 
as their ordinary language of inter- 
course. They have developed this lan- 
guage of the Old Testament so that 
all conceptions of modern philosophy, 
economics, politics, science may be 
exprest in Hebrew. It has become 
the language of the instruction in 
the schools, the language of the press 
and of the platform. 

Education has ever been treasured 


-by the Jewish people. Civilization 


without education is inconceivable to 
them. And so they have established 
a school system aimost complete. But 
for this war, it would have been 
capped with the establishment of the 
first department of the University 
of Jerusalem—the medical depart- 
ment. The war interrupted that for- 
ward step, and also the opening of 
the Institute of Technology at Haifa. 
But before the war there had been 
established high schools in which 
were fitted not only Jews of Pales- 
tine, but hundreds who came from 
Russia and Rumania, so thoroly that 
they could enter on equal terms with 
the European students any of the 
great universities of Austria, Ger- 
many and France. In their self-gov- 
erning colonies, over forty in num- 
ber, ranging in population from a 
few families to some 2000, these 
Jews have pure democracy, and since 
those self-governing colonies were 
establishing a true democracy, they 
gave women equal rights with men, 
without so much as a doubt on the 
part of any settler. And women con- 
tributed, like the men, not only in 
the toil of that which is narrowly 
called the home, but in the solution 
of broader difficult problems. 

Among the problems which they 
undertook to solve is one with which 
we have been particularly concerned 
this last year—the problem of unem- 
ployment. The prosperity of the 
Palestine colonies had depended 
largely upon its export trade. When 
the war came, their trade practically 
ceased, because the export markets 
were closed to them. It ceased wholly 
later because, when Turkey entered 
the war, it prohibited all exports. 
This stoppage of trade naturally 


brought on unemployment. The Zion- 
ists undertook to find employment for 
those who had lost their jobs. In part 
they did this by going on courag- 
eously with public works, with road- 
buiiding and drainage work, with the 
construction of a public hospital and 
similar undertakings. That helped 
some. They suggested that the farm- 
ers look ahead and do upon their 
farms work that would add ultimate- 
ly to the value of these farms. That 
took care of a large part of the work- 
men in the country districts. But 
there were many unemployed Jewish 
workmen in the cities, which had 
been growing incident to the growth 
of the colonies. They therefore un- 
dertook to the extent of their 
available funds to lend money to 
the industries which were rela- 
tively large employers of labor, 
to the end that those for whom 
they held themselves responsible 
should not be put in the position of 
takers of charity. To this end those 
who had steady jobs suffered their 
salaries to be cut one-third, one- 
fourth, and in some cases even more, 
and those who had not steady jobs 
were enabled to work at least part of 
the time under a fair distribution of 
that work which it. was possible to 
provide for them. 

In other fields likewise Zionists 
have undertaken functions which 
governments should assume — but 
generally do not. Among their insti- 
tutions is the Palestine office, so- 
called, an exalted information bureau 
and intelligence office for the pro- 
spective settler, which helps to place 
him in his new home with the mini- 
mum of self-sacrifice and suffering 
on his part—which acts in many 
ways as friend and adviser of the 
Jewish inhabitants in the land of 
their fathers. 

I was talking not long ago with 
one of the men who went as a 
pioneer to Palestine. He referred in 
discussion to another Palestinian, 
and as a word of severest censure he 
said: “Yes, he is a Zionist, but, he 
thinks of his own interests first. 
That is all right in other countries, 
but in Palestine it is all wrong.” And 
as he spoke he made me think of the 
words which Mazzini uttered when 
entering Rome in 1849: “In Rome we 
may not be moral mediocrities.” That 
is the feeling of the Palestinian Pil- 
grim Fathers. That should be the 
feeling of their brethren thruout the 
world, when they think of their great 
inheritance, of their glorious past— 


‘the mirror of the future. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Banishing Skyscrapers 


A temple-like, white stone structure, 
with a big park for a front yard, is 
the most unusual of Kansas City’s new 
business buildings. It tops a high hill 
beside Penn Valley Park fully a mile 
and a half from the business center of 
the city. For a time the builder kept 
mum about the purpose of his temple 
and Kansas City amused itself trying 
to guess whether the building was to 
be a residence, a bath house or a 
church. All guessed wrong. It is an in- 
surance office. 

“You would expect to find my offices 
in a downtown skyscraper,” the owner 
observes. “The reasons why you don’t 
are various, but the most important 
one is efficiency. Most of my business 
can be transacted by mail and tele- 
phone. Under these circumstances, I 

















DOWNTOWN NEW YORK 
Conditions which Bruce Dodson’s building, a mile 
and a half from Kansas City, avoids 
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FOUR CARLOADS IN ONE 


A single rotary kiln consigned to a cement plant in California was so large that it required four 
flat cars to carry the huge cylinder. It is 120 feet long and twelve feet in diameter, and weighs 
149,000 pounds. The kiln was constructed in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and it is claimed that it is the 
largest single piece of freight ever sent overland for such a distance, approximately 4000 miles. 
Very carefully planned loading methods were required to place the long tube on the flat cars in 
such a way that the curves of the road could be negotiated, and this was accomplished by a sys- 
tem of swivels which took the weight, and allowed the cars considerable freedom of motion under 
the rigid burden 


felt we might as well work in good 
surroundings as in bad.” 

It wasn’t a necessity for Bruce Dod- 
son to stay cooped up in a skyscraper 
in the center of town; so he decided 
to get out where there was more elbow 
room and fresher air. 

“I work better here and so do all of 
my employees,” he says. “I believe that 
the increase in efficiency in a year will 
be not less than 5 per cent, and I will 
practically get my rent free. We have 
a cork slab roof for insulation from 
summer heat and are as cool here as the 
tenants in the middle stories of sky- 
scrapers. There will be less sickness, for 
we get better air and more exercise 
than the folks downtown. We make use 
of the park at noon and after working 
hours; play tennis, if we like; there 
are good courts just across the road 
in the park, and our office equipment 
includes shower baths. 

“Most of our business can be done 
by mail, and we find that we actually 
get our mail half an hour sooner than 
the skyscrapers do. A new branch post- 
office near us is the explanation. 

“Selfish motives were first in my mind 
—efficiency. My choice was a business 
man’s choice. I don’t lay claim to al- 
truism, tho some element of that, per- 
haps, got mixed in. At least, the men 
and women who work with me tell me 
they take personal pride in this sort of 
institution and are glad to be part of 
it. Like me, they appear to take more 
zest in life and to work with more 
energy and interest in these surround- 
ings than in cramped quarters down- 
town.” 








The Deepest Well 


A well is being drilled fifteen miles 
west of Pittsburgh which will break the 
world’s record for depth, at present 
held by a well in Upper Silesia, Ger- 
many. It is a mile and a half deep and 
has afforded opportunity for most in- 
teresting temperature measurements. 
At a depth of 6775 feet the tempera- 
ture was determined with great accu- 
racy to be 146 degrees Fahrenheit, and 


at the full depth it is doubtless still 
hotter. 

Gas and oil were struck in the upper 
part of this well, but it ended in rocks 
bearing rock salt and salt water of the 
same strata that carry the rock salt 
beds of western New York. Several 
wells over a mile deep have been drilled 
in the oil regions near Pittsburgh. 








The Michigan Million 


As the years go by our colleges and 
universities are more and more get- 
ting away from the clique system and 
are becoming humanized. There seems 
to be a rising tendency among both 
students and instructors toward the 
realization that college is after all only 
a means to an end; that the end is life 


‘and that the ant who lived under the 


cabbage leaf and swore the sky was 
green is a type to be avoided in connec- 
tion with the college production. 

The University of Michigan has in 
its midst an organization which is 
called the Michigan Union. It lives now 
in a small private house and is used 
every day in the year and many times 
each day as a sort of “melting pot” 
where rich men meet poor and where 
students from all parts of the country 
and from all walks in life may meet on 
a social basis in an enhancement of 
their education, which is not available 
in the college curriculum proper. 

Having proved that the idea is a 
success, through ten years of happy ex- 
perimentation, the alumni of Michigan 
have now set for themselves the task 
of collecting one million dollars with 
which they are going to build and en- 
dow a structure which will properly 
house the social idea which has grown 
so naturally in their midst. There are 
35,000 graduates of the University of 
Michigan and there is small doubt that 
their loyalty and devotion will make this 
project a reality. The alumni are or- 
ganized in 183 cities and the Michigan 
Union Building which is to be erected 
from the fund will be a home for the 
visiting alumni, as well as a meeting 
place for the student body. It is to be a 
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memorial to Dr. James B. Angell, the 
well-beloved president emeritus of the 
University of Michigan, who a number 
of years ago, and far ahead of his time, 
made the statement that “young men 
in college can learn as much from one 
another as they do from their pro- 
fessors.” | 








A New Experiment with Truancy 


The Superintendent of the Jefferson 
Farm School at Watertown, New York, 
is a woman who has been brave enough 
to undertake to manage the most in- 
corrigible “school runaways.” For Mrs. 
Eugene H. Bunce believes that if you 
cure laziness you cure truancy, and she 
puts her theory into practise by the 
ruling that “Every boy must have some 
duty outside the house and some duty 
inside the house, as well as his regular 
school duties.” 

Rotation of occupations is the rule. 
For instance, one boy is responsible 
for all care of the hens and chickens. 
But after he has learned that business 
lie is assigned a new duty on the farm, 
and his first assistant helper in the 
hen-house is promoted. The boy’s new 
work may be that of assistant silo- 
maker outside the house, and chief-bed- 
maker inside. 

Sandy Creek runs across this farm. 
There is good fishing there and a 
swimming pool. One boy teaches an- 
other to swim; and they all have to 
learn; that is a rule of the school. 

When a “new” boy comes, he is put, 
unconsciously, under the surveillance 
of the boys who have been in the school 
longer. Seldom is there any truancy in 
this truant school. 

The boys made their own baseball 
suits this year. and organized several 
teams. After the baseball season was 
over they harvested eighteen hundred 
heads of cabbage, forty bushels of 
turnips, five hundred bushels of man- 
gel-wurtzel beets, forty bushels of table 
beets, thirty bushels of carrots, and 
several tons of oats, which were put 
in the barns and threshed. 

The canning season is a busy time. 
The cherries, berries, peas, string 
beans, corn, and tomatoes are prepared 
by the boys, for their use during the 
winter. 

Last spring the boy who had charge 





of the garden 
fruits and his 
helpers set out 
five hundred 
strawberry 
plants, two hun- 
dred raspberry 
plants, and two 
hundred __black- 
berry bushes. 
In many cases, 
after the older 
boys leave the 
truant school 
they take up 
dairying, stock- 
raising or mar- 
ket - gardening. 
If it is discov- 
ered that a boy 
has more of an 
inclination for 
the trades and 
mechanics, 
the Superintend- 
ent assists him, 
when he leaves, 
to find a place 
where he can 
follow _ these 
vocations. 
There is a reg- 
ular school rou- 
tine, the same 
as in a public 














school. Neces- 
sarily the boys 
are “ungraded” when they come to the 
school, and, usually, have fallen behind 
their grades. Accordingly the plan of 
individual instruction has to be fol- 
lowed in many cases. Classroom in- 
struction is given in all the elementary 
branches, including reading, penman- 
ship, spelling, grammar, composition, 
hygiene, arithmetic, geography, history 
and current events. The winter even+ 
ings are devoted to discussions of cur- 
rent topics and to supplementary read- 
ing of stories from the best literature. 

The most humanitarian methods of 
discipline are used. No boy is ever shut 
up or deprived of his liberty. The 
school is organized on the principle of 
self-government. Bodies and minds are 
properly nourished. Pupi!s are taught 
if we are to realize our ideals the first 
step necessary is to idealize our reals. 

















THESE BOYS WILL KNOW HOW TO MAKE A FARM PAY 


NO NEED FOR TRUANCY—THE CURRICULUM INCLUDES FISHIN’ 


S. O. S. on Land 

A truck which receives messages by 
wireless telegraph while it is running 
at full speed is the novel outfit of the 
Electrical Commission of Baltimore. 
This car is used in maintaining the 
conduits of the city’s system, and it is 
of the greatest importance that it 
should be in touch with the central of- 
fice at all times, as in case of emergency 
it might be necessary to call the crew 
from work’ in one part of town and 
send it on a “hurry call” to another. 

The wireless was tried as a solution 
of this problem, and the difficulty of 
setting up masts for the aerials was 
done away with by the simple method 
of stringing the wires under the roof 
of the truck. Forty-five wires, spaced 
about an inch apart, are placed thus, 
quite out of the way and in a safe 
position from weather and accidents. 

It was a matter of doubt whether the 
machine could receive messages in the 
city streets while running from one job 
to another, and this was settled by 
thoro tests, which proved that within 
a ten-mile radius of the central station 
the messages were received with un- 
failing accuracy, the high steel build- 
ings in the center of the city having 
no effect upon the wireless. 

In order to avoid the expense of car- 
rying an expert operator, the regular 
code was discarded and a system of 
simple signals was devised instead, 
which can be easily mastered by the 
crew. No sending apparatus is carried 
on the truck, as the receiving of orders 
from headquarters is all that is re- 
quired. The apparatus is similar to that 
carried on merchant vessels. 
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Try this easy way to 
clear your skin with 


Resinol Soap 


Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and warm water, work- 
ing the creamy lather into theskin gently 
with the finger tips. Then wash off with 
more Resinot Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of cold water to 
close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you 
will be astonished how quickly the heal- 
ing, antiseptic Resinol medication soothes 
and cleanses the pores, removes pimples 
and blackheads, and leaves the complex- 
ion clear, fresh and velvety. 





If the skin is in bad condition through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, 
apply a little Resinol Ointment and let 
it remain on ten minutes before the final 
washing with. Resinol Soap. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and 
dealers in toilet goods. For a trial size 
cake and miniature box of Resinol Oint- 
ment, write Dept. 10-G, Resinol, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Stick also contains the 
Resinol balsams, making it most agreeable 
to men with tender faces. Trial on requesy. 
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The New | 
Books 


A BOYCOTT AGAINST MILI- 
TARISM 


Norman Angell, the brilliant journal- 
ist-philosopher who almost counts as a 
separate international peace party in 
himself, has endeavored in his most 
recent volume, The World’s Highway, 
to vindicate his economic pacifism 
against the attacks to which the com- 
ing of the Great War has subjected it, 
to expound the dangers of guarding 
against such an imperialist adventure 
as Germany’s by armed “prepared- 
ness,” and to outline what he considers 
a more effective method of defense. He 
repeats in this volume his earlier the- 
sis that territorial expansion for the 
sake of economic advantage is a 
great illusion,” and that “the citizens 
of a little state like Sweden, or Switz- 
erland, without political power, with- 
out colonies, having enjoyed no con- 
quest, are by every real test of well 
being, moral or material, as well off 
as the citizens of great military em- 
pires that have spent blood and treas- 
ure immeasurable upon securing their 
‘place in the sun.’” But he insists that 
he has never contended that the illu- 
sory character of imperialist aims 
would prevent war. So far from wars 
being impossible, as many critics have 
charged him with saying, he maintains 
that they are probable, indeed almost 
inevitable, while present misconcep- 
tions hold sway in the chancelleries of 























= ROOKS’ APPLIANUE, 
. me itirn.| the modern scientific 
. invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. 8S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 
address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1952 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


HISTORY TEACHERS 


How to Use The Independent 
in the Teaching of History 











is the name of a new pamphlet just received 
off the press. It was written by Harold Fraser 
Biddle, M.A., Head of the Department of 
History, Plainfield High School, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. : 

It contains the substance of his address 
delivered before the Historical Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland at their New 
York Conference. pay 

Send for this pamphlet. It is free and 
your sending for it will not obligate you. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street 
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How to Exercise 


for Health 


Over-exercise is almost as dangerous 
This is why you should 
have scientific instruction for exercising 


as no exercise. 


healthfully. Such instruction you find in 
“Winjum’s Manual of Physical Exer- 


cises”—the most complete book of its kind 
ever published. Nearly 400 illustrations. 


Every muscle, movement and position of 
the human body shown. Study of this 


book enables you to develop your muscles 
evenly, building your body into a splendid 


bulwark of health. Prof. Winjum was for 


years Director of Physical Training at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium—where 


great 
scientific health exercise has reached its 
highest development. Prof. Winjum ex- 


plains everything so clearly—and his book 


is so fully illustrated—that anyone can 
understand and follow its instructions at 
home. No expensive apparatus required. 
You could not possibly find a better—or 


safer—guide than this book. Over 350 


pages, with many diagrams and charts. 

Price, cloth bound $2, postpaid in the U.S. 

Order today. You take no risk. If not 

entirely satisfied, return the book at once 

for prompt refund. Send order to— 
GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CoO. 

311 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Europe. 

Since Germany has gone to war be- 
cause of the false hopes and fears 
which Norman Angell has devoted his 
life to dispel, the reader may well ex- 
pect him to be favorable to the cause 
of the Allies. And so he is, tho his par- 
tizanship is so far from being blind 
that more than once in the book he 
has stated the real case for Germany 
far more ably than we remember to 
have seen it stated by any German 
apologist. “Prussianism” is to Norman 
Angell a contagious disease. Germany 
did not always have it, and any of the 
allied nations may have it tomorrow. 
He quotes from a number of British, 
French, Italian and American journal- 
ists whom the long continued strain of 
the Great War has converted to a be- 
lief in the omnipotence of the state, the 
glory of war, and the necessity of ruth- 
lessness. “A country at war,” he main- 
tains, “is led by an almost mechanical 
process to adopt the very morality that 
it set about to fight.” He fears lest 
the very defeat of Prussia may mean 
its moral conquest of Europe and the 
world. 

But, while fearing the reaction of a 
great struggle even upon the victors, 
Norman Angell recognizes the neces- 
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sity of some form of resistance to ag- 
gression. He finds his substitute for 
war in the declaration of an absolute 
boycott against a nation disobeying the 
orders of an international court by all 
the other nations, big or little, thruout 
the world. No nation, in his opinion, 
could long resist the moral and ma- 
terial pressure of complete isolation 
from its neighbors. Applying the rem- 
edy to the present situation, he con- 
tends that America should break off 
all peaceful relations with Germany 
instead of entering the war against 
her or continuing a neutrality which 
is little more than nominal. He believes 
that true neutrality is impossible under 
modern conditions, since either the im- 
position of an embargo upon munitions 
of war or the failure to do so will as- 
sist one belligerent or the other to vic- 
tory. This being so, why should not the 
neutral nations recognize the fact and 
do openly and frankly what the naval 
supremacy of Great Britain is com- 
pelling them to do in part, namely, to 
place the breaker of the world’s peace 
under a general interdict? The ques- 
tions raised in The World’s Highway 
are of vital importance, especially to 
Americans, and should receive that full 
popular discussion for which the au- 
thor pleads. 


The World’s Highway, by Norman Angell 
(Ralph Norman Angell Lane). New York: 
Geo. H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


JOURNALISTIC LITERATURE 


When English teachers generally 
awaken to the fact that our magazines 
and newspapers are publishing prose 
as much worthy of the consideration 
of their students as the “standard lit- 
erature” of past generations, there 
will be a revival of interest in their 
classes and a greater efficiency in their 
teaching. The schools of journalism are 
doing a good service to English edu- 
cation by directing attention to some 
of the better examples of such writing 
and putting them in a form convenient 
for class use. Two such volumes are 
before us, very different in scope and 
character. The first of these, Writing 
of Today, is prepared by Professor J. 
W. Cunliffe and Dr. G. L. Lomer, of 
the School of Journalism of Columbia 
University. It contains 125 articles, 
many of them of considerable length, 
selected from the best magazines and 
newspapers of the United States and 
England. They include descriptive and 
narrative articles, personal sketches 
and editorials, humorous controversial 
articles and criticism of literature, 
drama, music and art, most of them 
published within the last two years. 
Besides its use in schools it makes very 
interesting reading for anybody. In 
running over the pages one is delight- 
ed to recognize, like the face of a friend 
in a crowd, some article which he read 
when it first appeared in the periodi- 
cal and remembers because it struck 
him as uncommonly good. 

The Independent, we are proud to 
see, is well represented. Perhaps our 
Teaders would like to know what arti- 
cles have been picked out from The In- 
dependent as “models of journalistic 
prose.” There is first Alexander Stod- 











Price $45.00. 
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Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Ladies’ Suits, Gowns, 
Blouses, Etc. 


Suit of fine Venetian Broadcloth, 
smartly trimmed with beaver fur. 
Brown, Field Mouse and Blackberry. 


copy of a Bernard model, 
Colors, Black, Navy, Green, 
Sizes 16 years to 44. 


Same model in Velveteen, 
with skunk fur, $49.50. 


Smart Afternoon Gowns in two dis- 
tinctive models, made up in fine quality 


of Crepe de Chine. Colors, Field 


Mouse, Belgian Blue, Old Rose, Light 
Gray, Navy, Brown, Black and Green, 


$21.50. 


Dressy Afternoon Gowns of Velvet- 
and 


een combined. with Georgette 
Fur trimming. Charmeuse trimmed 
Georgette, Gold Lace and edged Fur 
in this season’s latest colors, $29.75. 


Blouses 
Imported and Domestic Blouses. 


latest materials. 


A special offering of Blouses of Pom- 
Crepe, 
Crepe de Chine and Plaid Silk at 


padour: Chiffon, Georgette 


$5-75: 


Attention is directed to our Custom 
Order Department 
for Ladies’ Tailored 
Shirts and Smocks 
in Linens, Wash 
Silks and Flannels. 
Prices to measure, 


$5.00 to $9.50. 
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trimmed 


An 
unusual showing, including many Fur 
trimmed effects and all the season’s 
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PRECIOUS PROMISE BIBLE 


Something Entirely New—Just Off the Press 


THE STERLING MARK 





| ALL THE PROMISES IN RED | 


OF QUALITY IN 





Most Comforting Bible Published 


The famous, international clear type, self-pronouncing edition, 
Beautifully illustrated in colors. 


with all the teachers’ helps. 
Leather, only $3.75. Descriptive Circular Free. 


THERMOMETERS 


ad 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGS ae 





of Song Bouks, Bibles, Bible Mottoes, Christian Workers’ Helps, 
Missionary Books, Temperance Books, Purity Books, Christian 

Fvidence and Anti-Infidel Books, Peace Literature, etc. Agents 
Wanted. 


We Have the Most Complete Catalogs Published 


GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING CO. *"ssiss,2=uti« 


Chicago, Tl. 








aylor Instrument Companies 
: ROCHESTER NY 
Tycos or Taylor Therniomet for Ever 
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Give Pictures for Christmas 














And When You Do, Select the Best 
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From a Copley Print, Copyright by Curtis & Cameron 
KING ARTHUR’S ROUND TABLE, ONE OF THE SUPERB SERIES OF COPLEY COLOR PRINTS FROM EDWIN A. ABBEY’S 


CELEBRATED HOLY GRAIL FRIEZE IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COPYRIGHT BY EDWIN A. ABBEY 


Khe Copley Prints Ke Copley Golor-Drints Khe Copley-Gtehings 
represent the highest development in art reproduction. For gifts or for framing for your own 
walls the Copley Prints are unsurpassed. Augustus Saint Gaudens, the famous sculptor, says: 
“They are fine in quality.”” Edwin A. Abbey says: ‘I could not wish better.”” Everyone 
who knows the Copley Prints gives them unqualified praise. 


Make Your Own Selections at Home 








OR the convenience of 
F readers of The Inde- 

pendent, we have ar- 
ranged to send for inspection, 
any of the Copley Prints 
which they may select from 
our new and complete illus- 
trated catalogue. This little 
volume is practically a Hand- 
book of American Art, with 
description and beautiful re- 
productions of many of the 
famous masterpieces from 
which the Copley Prints are 
made. Send 25 cents in 
stamps and the book will 
reach you promptly. This 


Curtis & Cameron 


150 Harcourt Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the items checked. 


Name 


" Your Illustrated Catalogue 


‘\ Information about 


amount will be deducted from 
your first purchase. 

When you have studied 
the catalogue and decided 
what you would like to see, 
send us your list and we will 
send you the prints, to be 
paid for if you are thoroughly 
satisfied. Retain those you 
wish to purchase, send us the 
proper amount, and return 


those that you do not want. 


We believe that Independent 
readers will welcome this plan 
of leisurely Christmas shop- 
ping at home—at no expense 
except for the pictures actu- 
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Old Family Portraits O 


(Mark a cross X in square) 


(25 cents enclosed) 





Address 








ally purchased. Use the cou- 
pon attached. 


Your Old Family Portraits 


may now be privately repro- 
duced in the beautiful Copley 
Prints, daguerreotypes, tin- 
types, old photographs. 
Doubtless every reader of The 
Independent has an old pic- 
ture of his Grandfather or 
other ancestors, of which other 
members of the family would 
like to have copies. There 
could be no more acceptable 
gift for your relatives, for wed- 
dings, birthdays, Christmas 
and family celebrations. An 
old portrait injured or de- 
stroyed by fire is gone forever. 
In the form of Copley Prints 
they may be preserved in per- 
manent form and duplicated at 
will. Check the coupon if 
you wish prices and samples. 


Curtis & Cameron 


150 Harcourt Street Boston, Mass. 
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dart’s vivid sketch of the inside work- 
ings of a newspaper office, “Telling the 
Story of the Titanic,” from our issue 
of May 2, 1912, which the London 
Times in its review mentions as one of 
the best in the book. The other selec- 
tions from The Independent are, “Mo- 
torizing America,” by Bronson Batch- 
elor (March 1, 1915); “Benedict XV 
—Political Pope,” by Salvatore Cor- 
tesi (October 12, 1914); “The Problem 
of Living Things,” by John Burroughs 
(October 2, 1913); “On Keeping a 
Barometer” (October 19, 1914), and 
“The Justice and Desirability of 
Woman Suffrage” (April 5, 1915). 

Typical Newspaper Stories, by H. F. 
Harrington, of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Kansas, be- 
gins, unconventionally but very prop- 
erly, with the personal item in the 
country paper, a field to which this 
school of journalism has devoted spe- 
cial attention. Some practise in this 
humble branch of literature might well 
supplement the study of Addison and 
Scott in our schools. Then follows a 
series of classified “stories” with crit- 
ical comment, telegrams, “human _ in- 
terest,” athletics, war correspondence, 
interviews, features, etc., among them 
a chapter devoted to a difficult branch 
of the reporter’s art, the description of 
crowds. Religion is absent, so is en- 
gineering and invention, science rep- 
resented by one chicken story. In this 
respect the volume is an all too faith- 
ful representation of the American 
newspaper. 


Writing of Today, by J. W. Cunliffe and G. R. 
Lomer. The Century Co. $1.50. Typical News- 
paper Stories, by H. F. Harrington. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.60. 


THE NATION’S LIBRARY 

“The Nation’s Library” starts out 
with five excellent volumes that ought 
to remain within hailing distance of the 
current thought for a few years at 
least. They are all written by men who 
can speak authoritatively in their re- 
spective fields; they are well written 
and well printed. The series is obviously 
a reprint of an English series, many of 
the announced authors being members 
of various Royal Societies, and most of 
the others well-known British men of 
science. But most of the books will be 
as valuable in this country as anywhere 
else. 


Eugenics, by Edgar Schuster. Education, by 
Thistleton Mark. Principles of Evolution, by 
Joseph McCabe. Socialism and Syndicalism, by 
Philip Snowden. The Star World, by A. C. 
de la Cromelin. Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
40 cents each. 


NATURALIST AND CITIZEN 


The life of Spencer Fullerton Baird, 
one of our greatest naturalists and 
head of the Smithsonian Institution, 
deserved to be written, and by such a 
junior naturalist as Dr. Dall. Born 
1823, dying 1887, he was the friend of 
Agassiz, and the able organizer of sci- 
entific activities. His special study was 
of fish, and to him we owe the Fish 
Commission. This biography is not a 
record of explorations nor of technical 
investigations, but rather of his rela- 
tion to the magnificent collections and 
scientific work of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the National Museum at Wash- 





Winter colds are 
mostly your own fault 


You get overheated, then 
sit in a draft or go outdoors 
without the proper protec- 
tion. 


(Don’t think that bundling up in heavy 
clothing prevents exposure—it only makes 
you more sensitive to cold. Real protection 


is proper underwear next to your body.) 


Duofold 


Underwear 


keeps you warm and dry and comfort- 
able indoors and out, active or at rest. 


Duofold is two fabrics—cotton and 
wool—knitted together with air-space 
between. 

The soft fine cotton prevents or ab- 
sorbs excessive perspiration and is com- 
fortable—non-irritating to the skin. 


The air-space ventilates and dries all moisture quickly—the 
underwear never feels hot or moist like wool, or clammy-cold like 
cotton. 


Duofold maintains the natural heat of the body under all con- 
ditions. You stay warm and comfortable. And if you get over- 
heated, you stay warm while your skin is drying, and you don’t 
take cold. 

Duofold is half the weight of ordinary woolen underwear and 
doesn’t scratch as wool does. Doesn’t shrink, either. 


For all the family. Duofold is made in Union Suits and 
two-piece suits for Men, Women and Children; in several 
weights, too. 

Write for a free sample of Duofold fabric; see for yourself 
why Duofold promotes health and comfort. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., 61 Elizabeth St., Mohawk, N. Y. | 
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6000 Iilustrations 
Grand Prize 


ie. Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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men pages and 
FREE POCKET MAPS 
per Independent 
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ADDRESS 











° e are ep hard to ealen. ; Why ennete. ‘tone and poem trying 
ristmas 1 ts to choose suitable presents for your friends. ake your list 
of names and addresses, send us your check, and we will 


mail copies of THE INDEPENDENT every week during the coming year. 


We will start the subscriptions with our special Christmas number. An attractive Christmas 
card, bearing your name as giver, will also be mailed to reach each of these friends on Christmas Day. 


THE INDEPENDENT —_ : 
LANDA “Prosperity” BILLFOLD 5O0c 
Postpaid 


ft— order one also 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


MUNN & Co. INc. 


WootwoRTH BUILDING 238 BrRoapway, NEw YORK 


Dear Mr. Executive: 


It is your desire to conduct your 
business in a manner that will result in the 
greatest efficiency. You cannot neglect any 
aid that will seem to suggest new ideas or in- 
form you what industrial developments are being 
made by other manufacturers. The Scientific 
American is designed to render this service, 
and the big men of our country are reading it. 
In many industrial establishments, after being 
placed on the desk of the Executive, it is 
passed among the heads of departments, and sev- 
eral copies are often subscribed for in order 
that the employees may have access to it. 


In many of our public Libraries it is 
more read than any other publication, not even 
excluding magazines of fiction. This is the 
only journal devoted exclusively to this field 
of work, and as it is a weekly publication it 
announces new developments before’ they can 
appear elsewhere. If it is of value to others, 
both for its contents and as an advertising 
medium, would it not be of value to you? One 
important suggestion or idea gathered from its 
columns may be worth more to you than the cost 
of a subscription for a life time. 


Yours faithfully, 


a a 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year Sample copy on request 

















MAKE CuRist King, COMBINED 
(Orchestrated) 
Just Published 
Edited by 


Pocono Manor 





ington, the National Fish Commission 
and the laboratory at Woods Hole, 
where all the younger zodélogists have 
studied the fauna of the sea. For years 
Professor Baird received his salary 
from the Smithsonian and not from the 
Government; and when the Fish Com- 
mission was authorized by Congress, at 
Professor Baird’s suggestion it was 
provided that the commission should 
select as secretary a specialist who was 
a civil officer and without additional 
salary and he served for many years at 
an annual expense to himself. 


Spencer Fullerton Baird, by Wiliam H. Dall. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50. 


TOURNAMENT AND TROUBA- 
DOUR 


War as practised by Sir Walter the 
Wizard and by his army of blithe fol- 
lowers seems never a grave or unpleas- 
ant business. Short swords and jousting 
spears indeed are mild weapons com- 
pared with those we are now wonted to. 
So that Mary Johnston’s lively ro- 
mance of the honest rulers and honest 
men of Albi with whom were inter- 
twined the Fortunes of Garin, crusad- 
er and minstrel, is nearly as far as 
Faery Land from the morning’s paper. 
It is good to meet once more those per- 
ennial characters, the worldly church- 
man, the wise lady of the manor, the 
beloved ruler, the loyal townsfolk, the 
dishonorable foe, the dauntless, un- 
known champion, and not often do they 
move in a happier setting than this of 
Southern France in the days of the 
Crusades. 


The Fortunes of Garin, by Mary Johnston. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.40. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PRAGMATISTS ) 


The Open Court publishes a short 
volume of Selections from the Scottish 
Philosophy of Common Sense with an 
introduction by Professor G. A. John- 
ston, of Glasgow. The scepticism of the 
great Scottish philosopher Hume 
aroused his fellow-countrymen some 
time before Kant had entered the field 
to confute it, and the attempts of Thom- 
as Reid and other Scotchmen to find.a 
refuge in the certainties of experience 
from Hume’s destructive philosophy re- 
sulted in the formation of a distinct 
and important philosophic school. Most 
of the discussions in the volume would 
now come rather under the head of psy- 
chology than of philosophy, but they 
date from a time when the only fully 
fledged sciences were the physical and 
all the sciences which deal with man 
were yet in the hospitable incubator of 
philosophy. 





Prof. E. O. Excell, Dr. 


W. E. Biederwolf, De. OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


i +f Stonan, De. 

- Lyon and 70 o : * 

leading evangelists. (Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 
The Latest, Best 

and oct Fenster That belated vacation,—take it among 
o bines the best eonga the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 
in |, Make Casiet Bing “ That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
Christ King,” with the fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
He ~  e copy with the “Quakers at the Manor,”’ com- 
Regardless of expense. fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
ane and garage; no bar or dancing. 

l5c for sample copy. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 














THE GLAD TIDINGS PIS. CO. 
CLokeside Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Selections from the Scottish Philosophy of 
Cc Sense, by G. A. Johnston. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co. $1.25. 


EMERSON 


Professor O. W. Firkins has a dis- 
tinct advantage over every other biog- 
rapher of Ralph Waldo Emerson in 
that he has been able to draw freely 
upon the Journals of the great philoso- 
pher which have been recently given to 
the public. The development of Emer- 
son’s character, his tendencies and an- 
tecedents, his life history, are narrated 
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RATIONALIZING MYSTICISM 


In The Magic of Experience H. Stanley 
Redgrove seeks to make a contribution to 
the theory of knowledge in terms intelligi- 
ble to the general reader. His method 
unites the idealism of Berkeley, the utili- 
tarianism of Mill, and the mysticism of 
Boehme and Swedenborg. 

Dutton. $1. 





illustrations by Hornby. 8vo. 
$3.00 net. 


The Little Red Doe 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS. 
A sympathetic story of a creature 


of the wilds. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 










of California’s finest homes. 
trated in color. 


Illus- 


8vo. $2.50 net. 


Tad and His Father 


By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. 
study of the home life of the 
great liberator, Lincoln. 
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with a keenness of insight and a clarity SINAN es 
of expression that are a pleasure in | = . = 
themselves ortion ot the wx}  WWORTH WHILE BOOKS FOR © 
Emerson’s work is taken up in detail | 3 = 
Emerson's work is taken up in detail | DISCRIMINATING READERS © 
alysis under such heads as Epigram, | S = 
Condensation, Floridity. His philosophy | = = 
is treated in the same way until by the | = FICTION =| 
time one has finished this volume one | = : . = 
might boast of being on familiar terms | = Beltane the Smith The Stirrup Latch = 
with Emerson even tho one had never | 2 By JEFFERY FARNOL. A ro- By SIDNEY McCALL. A South- 3 
read a line of his work. The author’s | = ‘mance of the greenwood, by the ern story of love and temptation, by S 
style is so clean cut, his sense of pro- = >and ~ “The Broad Highway. the author of “Truth Dexter.” = 
portion and grasp of his subject so com- | = ustrated, $1.50 net. $1.35 net. S 
plete that there is never a tedious mo- | = 
ment from cover to cover. = The Way of These Women Jean of the Lazy A 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, by O. W. Firkins. | S By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. By B. M. BOWER. The moving- 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.75. = A tensely written mystery novel picture field in the West, with a 
= containing the author’s best por- real cowgirl for its heroine. 
WHERE DAYS ARE STIRRING = traiture of the fair sex. $1.35 net. $1.30 net. 
i - by! a? he gyre Phe ge hy “> = 
one? ‘Fight,’ I said.” And fight they did. | = 
_ a 4 mere — in Wings of = ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
anger, by Arthur A. Nelson, a story o = 
high adventure in South Africa, where ad- | > Remodeled Farmhouses Old Concord 
t till is daily diet. I] ; 
ea a McBride, Nast. $1.35.| 2 By MARY H. NORTHEND. a eo , enetone 
: = _ Shows the changes that converted y depicts the town in literary an 
my oy ccuncix Tsai, ween = twenty farmhouses into charming we ee — o> 
spends forty-five per cent of his income | = homes. Superbly illustrated. 8vo. ae Set See an net 
for food, a book like The Cost of Living, = $5.00 net. 3.00 net. 
by Walter E. Clark, ought to be useful to | = : 
a majority of housekeepers, as well as to | 2 Old Boston useum Days 
the social economists for whom it was | = _ bee he Bri ; . The Story of Wellesley 
written. = y . Brings close to > . 
Chicago: McClurg. 60 cents. | = the reader the lure and glamour of By FLORENCE CONVERSE. Its 
= : ’ traditions and history, by a gradu- = 
= early stage life at the Museum. II 
FASHIONS . -_ teen’ © $1.50 nel ate. Illustrated by Norman I. 
The Art and Ethics of Dress, by Eva | = UStFatec, Ovo. ‘50 nel. Black. 8vo. $2.00 net. 
Olney Farnsworth, emphasizes the very | = i 
— ee 2 a a a = Walks About Washington 
instead of modifie y the dress of either | = ° . 
man or woman. There are hints as to the | 2 By FRANCIS E. LEUPP. Stately Homes of California 
choice of color and material to suit differ- | = Breathes the very spirit and atmos- By PORTER GARNETT. The 
ent occasions and complexions. = phere of the Capital city. Over 25 construction and setting of twelve : 
San Francisco: Elder. $1. =| 


ANTI-DRINK BUT NOT DRY 
It is not necessary for a temperance book 
to be dull or maudlin. Vance Thompson 
has proved it in his Drink and Be Sober. 
He talks straight and hits the mark. He 
begins by exploding the literary prestige of 
alcohol and ends with a plea for national 
prohibition. 
Moffat, Yard. $1. 


NATURE ALLUSIONS IN BIBLE LITERATURE 
Many shades of meaning and touches of 
beauty in the imaginative literature of the 
ancient Hebrews are only clearly appre- 
hended when the passages are interpreted 
in the light of the nature surroundings of 
their authors. Laura H. Wild’s Geographic 
Influences in Old Testament Masterpieces 
gives valuable help; showing these in their 

native atmosphere. 
Ginn. $1. 


DEAF CHILDREN AND BLIND 
The world is full of matters of impor- 
tance of which most of us know little and 
think less. Margaret Prescott Montague’s 
Closed Doors, stories of an asylum for blind 
and deaf children, stories in which bub- 
bling humor softens the unavoidable pathos, 
has therefore a mission. It will fulfil this 
mission all the better because the author 
is an artist, not a writer of tracts. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1. 


THE PLAYS OF THE YEAR 

“Covering articles and illustrations con- 
cerning the stage and its players in the 
periodicals of America and England—to 
which is added a record of books of the 
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Democracy in the Making 


By Various Contributors. A full 
account of the open forum move- 
ment at Ford Hall, Boston. 12mo. 

$1.50 net. 


Pathological Lying, Accusa- 
tion and Swindling 


By WILLIAM HEALY, M.D. A 
study in forensic psychology, by an 
expert. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Sunlit Days 


By FLORENCE HOBART 
PERIN. <A word of prayer for 
each day. Cloth, $1.00. White and 
gold, $1.25. Leather, $150 net. 


l 


Canning, Preserving and 
Jelly Making 
By JANET M. HILL. The latest 


recipes and a reliable guide. Illus- 
trated. $1.00 net. 


NN 


| 


I 


$1.00 net in leather; 50 cents in 
cloth, 


Future of South America 
By ROGER W. BABSON. A most 


readable exposition of the country 
to-day. For the business man or : 
investor. 12mo. $2.00 net. 


Clyde Fitch Plays 


Memorial Edition, Includes plays 
never before put in print, personal 
data, etc. 4 vols. $1.50 net, each. 


Little Women 
Jessie Willcox Smith Edition 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. A 
handsome new edition with 8 col- 
ored illustrations by Miss Smith. 
8vo. $2.50 net. 


The Making of 
An American’s Library 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. 
An invaluable guide by the Libra- 
rian of the St. Louis Public Library, 
for the real reader in his aim to 
build up a library. $1.00 net, 
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Zane. Grey’s 





|| Adventure 


MM of swordfishing— 





there’’ sportsmen. 


it Stories, high gra 

Hi Ppa News Oo 
0 
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i you should subscribe. 


| | 1915 Game Laws, for onl 
the U. S. the October RE 



















November number 


number, containin 
receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 
" the first three numbers of R 

come your dollar when asked for. 


USE 





Add 40 cents for Canada. 


| 
ia 
1 Latest and Greatest 


i His own experience in catching the largest and most 
" dangerous swordfish ever caught with rod and reel 


i § If you know Zane Grey’s adventure novels and stories of the 
| Great West, you cannot resist this story of his own most thrilling 
and exciting personal sporting experience— 

il 4 If you know the dangers, the thrills, the exciting adventure 


Hi {| You will not miss this rare treat in December RECREATION. 
MW 4] The wonderful photo-pictures of leaping swordfish illustrating 
hi this real live ‘‘been there”’ story are extraordinarily interesting. 
i {| We want you to have this story of Zane Grey’s. 

i 4] We want to welcome you, Brother Sportsman, into the circle 
Mil) of the “‘Been There’ Clan, Recreation’s big family of ‘“‘been 


| RECREATION, the widely known and reliable “‘been there” sports- 

hi man’s magazine of America, is always full of fun, excitement and 
Hi adventure, terse, F ogy articles, breezy yarns, special “been there 

¢ fiction, authoritative feature articles, useful hints, 

the outdoor field, tips on where to go, descriptions 

new and timely equipment, letters from everywhere. 

lendidly illustrated with extraordinary photo-pictures. RECREA- 

i FION is the one outdoor magazine above all for which 


! { The regular subscription price is $1.50 a year, but as a new 
| subscriber we offer you a special ‘ 


GET ACQUAINTED OPPORTUNITY 


| | A. whole year's RECREATION, includin 

| of personal sporting experiences, Edwar 

My what “Uncle Sam”’ is doing and is going to do for you as a Sportsman and the 
| ONE DOLLAR. 

EATION containing all the 1915 Game Laws, the 

H nning Mr. Cave’s special articles, and enter your 

| subscription for RECREATION for ten months beginning with the December 

| Fo cond your Dollar bill at our risk i 
nd your ar at our x 

ECREATION you are not satisfied, back wi 


THIS 

i Publishers Recreation, 2 West 33rd Street, New York. | 

i For the enclosed $1.00 enter my subscription for Recreation for ten months, 

AM beginning with the December, 1915, issue containin 

| and Greatest Adventure. Send me a copy of the 
taining the 1915 Game Laws and the : 
Cave’s special articles, specially offered to me as a new subscriber. 


60 cents for foreign. 





Zane Grey 








It is always 


all the latest and test stories 
Cave’s articles explaining all about 


We will send to any address in 


Adventure, upon 
If after ng 





COUPON 


Zane Grey’s Latest 
tober number, con- 
ovember number beginning Mr. 






























TEACHERS OF 
CURRENT EVENTS 























We quote here a letter just received 
from the Head of History of a large 
Southern High School: 


“I had my first lesson in Cur- 
rent Events today using The Inde- 
pendent and can assure you that 
the results, even without having my 
plans fully materialized and with- 

. out any special assignments, were 
extremely gratifying. I feel con- 
fident that we will have a very re- 
freshing and helpful hour each 
week during the year with The In- 
dependent.” 


(Using 200 copies weekly) 











THE SPA SANATORIUM 
A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 


Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool, Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 









SARATOGA SPRINGS MEDICAL SANITARIUM 


Gren all the year. All approved methods. 
ighest gradeservice. H.E. BARIGHT, M.D. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects, home com- 
forts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M. D. 


CARE-FREE 
CRUISES mm TROPICS 


Best and most varied ever offered 

By United Fruit Co.’s “Great White Fleet,” with 

personal escortincluding Jamaica, Panama Canal, Centra! 

America, and northern South America. Leave January, 

February, March. Inclusive Fares 

SOUTH AMERIC Grand Tours de Luxe leave 
Feb. 2, and 16. Novel, fas- 

cinating. Send for program desired. 

THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, mtreal, Toronto. 


























|drama and of texts of plays published dur- 
ing 1914” is the foreword of The Dramatic 
Index for 1914, edited by Frederick Win- 
throp Faxon, which lists for us plays, play- 
ers and playwrights, with all the comments 
thereon. 

Boston Book Company. $2. 


| THE PATH TO PEACE 


Is it right to question the divine order of 
the world? The writer of They Who Ques- 
tion answers that questioning may broaden 
and deepen the experience of life, but ulti- 
mate satisfaction is found only in a trustful 
|recognition of the righteous constitution of 
things and happy will he be if his search 
ends in religious faith. The story is an un- 
jeventful tale of English life, but is told 
with grace and ease that holds the atten- 
tion from beginning to end. 


Macmillan. $1.35. 


| THEN AND NOW y 

| The contrast between the empire of Na- 
poleon III and the French Republic of 
today is strikingly enforced when one turns 
\from the daily reports of French tenacity 
,and victory to the course of events in the 
(war of 1870. Mr. George Hooper’s Cam- 





iI | paign of Sedan tells the story of that col- 
||| |\lapse of armies and empire before the Ger- 


|man onslaught, and is well worth reading 
in conjunction with the progress of the 
present campaign in northeastern France. 
Doran. 50 cents. 


THE MEDICI AND SAVONAROLA IN ROMANCE 


The Carnival of Florence, by Marjorie 
Bowen, well known for her historical nov- 
els, suffers as does all the work of this 
author from lack of human interest. The 
struggle between the Medici and Savona- 
rola is well pictured, but it leaves one cold. 
The author has taken a photograph which 
is in many ways remarkable for its clarity 
and color, but she has not painted a mov- 
ing picture of life in the period she has 
chosen as a setting. 


Dutton. $1.35. 


CHESTERTONIAN RIME 
Poems, by Gilbert Keith Chesterton, show 
all of the faults and all of the merits of 
his earlier verse collected. in “The Wild 
Knight.” Only one of the longer poems, the 
magnificent battle picture “Lepanto,” shows 
the conscientiousness of the good crafts- 
man. But everywhere, scattered at random 
like jewels in a rubbish heap, are haunting 
lines and striking images, which prove 
Chesterton to be among the most genuine 
of modern poets. 
Lane. $1.25. 


BISHOPS AND PEASANTS 
George A. Birmingham, in private life 
Canon James O. Hannay, in a volume of 
charming short stories entitled Minnie’s 
Bishop tells of West of Ireland and its 
eople. And whether the story is of impish 
Jinnie, or of “Sonny” whose real name 
was Michael Antony, and who went to 
America; or of the pig of the Geraghtys 
in Inishbee, it is told with unfailing gayety, 
and sympathy, for the author loves his 
people at whom he gently laughs. 
Doran. $1.20. 


A WAR SURGEON 
In spite of many official drawbacks war 
surgery made great progress during the 
four years of civil strife in this country. 
Among the remarkable leaders in carrying 
on this work Surgeon John H. Brinton held 
high rank. His Personal Memoirs relate 
principally to the experiences, trials, risks 
and triumphs of his career as an army sur- 
geon. The style is simple and direct and 
the volume is interesting in its personal an- 
ecdotes and vivid descriptions. 
Neale. $2. 


EPISCOPACY 
Whoever desires to understand the faith 
and order of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church cannot do better than to resort to 
the work of Dean George Hodges of the 
Cambridge Episcopal Theological School. 
altho the dean makes no claim to authori- 
tative utterance, since he holds that no- 
body may speak in such wise for The 
Episcopal Church. The Bible, the Prayer 
k, the Sacraments, the Creed, the 
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Church and other subjects are discussed 
with great clarity, simplicity and under 
standing. 

Macmillan. $1.25. 


FOR THE AMBITIOUS BOY 
Through College on Nothing a Year is the 
story of a successful four-year struggle at 
Princeton. It was told to Christian Gauss 
in the college vernacular, which he has pre- 
served in the tale. It gives useful hints to 
a young man who desires an education and 
is willing to work for it, but fortunately 
does not minimize the difficulties on this 
rocky road to learning. 
Scribner. $1. 


CONTEMPORARY COLLEGES 
The American College, by Isaac Sharp- 
less, President of Haverford College, is a 
compact and illuminating discussion of the 
problem and methods of administration in 
the American college of the present day. 
No one could read the book without com- 
ing to a clear understanding of what the 
college, particularly the small college inde- 
pendent of any university, is trying to ac- 
—— and in what manner it fulfils its 
task. 
Doubleday, Page. 60 cents. 


THE ISRAELITES 
The History of the Hebrews in its po- 
litical, social and religious aspects as re- 
vealed by the modern study of the Bible 
and contemporary history and archeology 
is set forth by President Frank K. Sanders 
of Washburn College in a small volume es- 
pecially valuable for Sunday school and 
other classes that desire to get a well- 
authenticated view of Israel’s development 
and contribution to world civilization. 
Scribner. $1. 


FORESHORTENED PHILOSOPHY 
A History of Philosophy, by Clement C. 
J. Webb, is a bold undertaking even for 
the Home University Library, for within 
the compass of one small volume has to be 
comprest the thought of the western world 
from the time of Thales to the present day. 
The treatment of the various schools of 
philosophy is accurate and well propor- 
tioned, and we are pleased to see that 
Christian theology is given its proper place 
as an integral part of the history of phil- 
osophy. 
Holt. 50 cents. 


BACK NORTH WI’ ME 
A certain amount of enthusiasm is to 
be expected in S. Hall Young’s account of 
his Alaska Days with John Muir. It was 
his privilege to explore that land of gla- 
ciers with a great naturalist and a rare 
man. But his sentimentality and flowery 
phrases are poor mediums of expression 
for good material, which even a shade of 
virility might have transformed into an 
interesting tribute to the memory of John 
Muir. 
Revell. $1. 


ALL FOR A HUSBAND 
The inclusion of Henri Bernstein’s The 


Thief was almost inevitable in a represen-: 


tative series of modern plays like that of 
the Drama League. While not ranking in 
a literary way with the work of Brieux, 
Hervieu, or Donnay, it is even more char- 
acteristic of the “well made play,” so 
closely associated with the modern French 
theater. The .theme of the woman who 
steals to buy clothes in order to keep her 
husband’s love is handled with rare tech- 
nical skill. 

Doubleday, Page. 75 cents. 

CLASSICS IN ART 
This superb work, The Art Treasures of 
Great Britain, edited by C. H. Collins 
Baker, with its wealth of masterpieces re- 
produced in photogravure and in colors, 
might well be called “Landmarks of Sure 
Art” or perhaps “A Gallery of Honor” ; for 
a more admirably selected group of perma- 
ent achievements in art it is difficult to im- 
agine. The Parthenon Frieze, the K’ang 
H’si Vase, Millais’ “Blind Girl,” Turner’s 
“Ship Aground,” pictures, drawings, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, metalwork, ivorys, fifty-six 
subjects in all, each one a gem of its kind 
and class; here, indeed, is a treasure chest. 
Dutton. $5. 
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Day Cruise 


HERE is no lovelier spot 

for a winter's outing than 

this Island of Enchant- 
ment—unique in the tradi- 
tions and atmosphere of 
four centuries of Spanish 
rule. It has a climate softer 
and more delightful than 
that of the Riviera or 
Southern California—a 
charm which few can resist. 


$94.50 se 
Which covers every expense for the entire cruise 


Big steamers “Carolina,” “Brazos,” and others are especially designed and 
luxuriously fitted for service in the tropics, You make the steamer your 
hotel during the entire trip from New York to and around the island, touch- 
ing at principal ports and returning again to New York. A sailing every 
Saturday at noon. 

Write for this beautifully illustrated free booklet, “Porto Rico Cruise,” 
which tells in a most absorbing way the pleasures of this voyage. 




































Just fill out the coupon and mail it to — 
Cruising Department P “jo Rico 
4 4 11 8B d 
Porto Rico Line *x20%o°" ym 
w al 1 ss include Cuba, Mexi Kindly send me 
Florida, Teses asdotherrecstsof a” um Manion: Bahamess (our free booklet 


THE ___AMERICAN 


AGWI MEDITERRANEAN 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


BOSTON _-. - 192 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA - 701 Chestnut Street 
WASHINGTON .- FS 
NEW YORK 











CUNARD LINE,24StateSt..N.Y 





PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 


An exceptional place for Autumn, Winter 
and Early: Spring. Now open. 





Avpert A, Le Roy, Prop. 




















Ghe GLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved 
Treatments are given under the direction of physicians, : 
highly Radioactive. 


THE BATHS 


SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF 
three times as much as any other American Spring known, For the treatment of RHEUMATISM, 


GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
AND LIVER, 


NERVOUS SYSTEM, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
Situated in a 
exercise, Well-kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Gol 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The 
Two of the Drinking Springs are 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters 
of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 
THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 
WATER, or nearly 


HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE 


rivate park with miles of well-built and 


aded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing 
and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 
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OU have ambition. What 

you need mow is the grit-your- 
teeth determination tosay, “I will.’’ 
“TI will get out of the rut; I will 
learn more; | wii// earn more.” 


Man, when you make up your mind 
to be weil paid, to be a success, no 
power on earth can keep you down. 
All that you need is training. 


If you can read and write, the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will 
do the rest. It has helped thousands 
and thousands of men in your very 
circumstances to ‘‘ get up,’’ to hold 
good jobs, to make good money. 


Lift up your head, throw out your 
chest and say, ‘‘I will.’ Now, prove 
your mettle by marking and mailing 
this coupon sow. Before turning 
this page—say, again, “‘I will’’— 
and mean it. Mail the coupon NOW, 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE scuoois | 


Box 1024, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obli 
I can qualify for the position 


LEOTRICAL ENGIN'NG 
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MECHANICAL ENGIN'NG 
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Surveying and Mapping w 
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MINE FORE'N AND SUPT, 





Metal Mining Teachers Co 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG lish Bran 

Marine Pagecscies CIVIL SERVICE 
ARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 
Building Contractor AGRICULTURE 
Architectural Drafting POULTRY 

Concrete [-ngineering Textile Manufacturing 
Structural Engineering Navigation Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING |_| Chemistry erman 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNINGT |French 
SALESMANSHIP Mot'r Boat Rang) italian 
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The University of Southern Minnesota 


offers to graduates of Recognized Colleges work 
leading to advanced degrees either in residence 
or “in absentia.” High School subjects also 
offered by correspondence. Address 

WM, W. MEINERS, Ph.D., Dean, Austin, Minn. 


Week 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the Ameriean School’s simple method of law instruc- 
tion. by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every stucient. Send for your free book today. 

or CORRESPON 








2258 Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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In an editorial note of October 4 we 
ventured the suggestion that the col- 
lege professor might well consider how 
it is that the football coach gets more 
work out of the students than himself. 
A correspondent objects to the anal- 
ogy: 

The football coach makes up his team 
with the sole end in view of winning 
games. The good of the individual, every- 
thing, is lost sight of in the search for the 
one who will fill one position best. 

The object of a college training, on the 
other hand, is the good of the individual 
entirely regardless of whether some one 
else might do his tasks better. Bowdoin 
will always be proud of her “Class of 
1825,” but the college that develops year 
after year, from fair material, classes that 
make satisfactory advancement is doing a 
work well worth while. 

Not a few colleges apply the football 
method to their freshmen, probably throw- 
ing out many young men who might have 
profited greatly by a college’ course. 

A college training ought not to be lim- 
ited to those who show ability to get into 
the “intellectual football squad,” but it 
ought to be for those who will respond 
to opportunity, even tho they fall below 
a football standard. The great college is 
not the one whose graduates are all gen- 
iuses, but the one that records a fair de- 
velopment of its individual students with a 
small percentage of loss of material. 

W. E. ATKINSON 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 


This is the old dilemma, perhaps 
never to be settled, of whether the col- 
lege should devote itself to the cultiva- 
tion of the exceptional or the elevation 
of the average. Some institutions are 
trying to solve it by dividing the stu- 
dent body into two classes; “honor” 
students who, like the football squad, 
receive the special training that they 
alone are capable of taking, and “‘pass” 
students, who take the ordinary course 
as the non-athlete receives the usual 
gymnasium exercizes for his own bene- 
fit without expecting to attain distinc- 
tion. 


Dr. David S. Schaff, whose knowl- 
edge of church history few scholars 
can equal, and who, speaking of foot- 
ball, played on Yale’s first Varsity 
team, called attention to the fact that 
twice before in the history of the 
world has the epithet of “the Barbar- 
ians” been applied to the Germans as 
it is today by the British press and that 
in both cases it turned out that those 
who were called “Barbarians” turned 
out to be the true promoters of civili- 
zation. | 

This method of disparagement, the em- 
ployment of opprobrious names for a great 
nation, is adapted to bring to remembrance 
the two other periods at which the Ger- 
man peoples were called “the Barbarians,” 
the period in which the fall of the Roman 
Empire of the West occurred, 476, and 
the period of the Renaissance closing with 
the first years of the Reformation. In 
these two historic cases, the periods cul- 
minated in two epochs from which impor- 
tant world movements are dated. It may 
be that the present period in which this 








byword has been freely used will also cul- 
minate in an epoch from which new move- 
ments will be dated in the history of na- 
tional relationships. 

Fifteen centuries ago, when Goth, Visi- 
goth, Lombard, Alani and other German 
tribes descended upon the Roman Empire, 
the term “the Barbarians” was used chief- 
ly as an expression of dread, tho the older 
idea of peoples destitute of culture was 
not absent. The older Christian writ- 
ers had held that when Rome fell, the 
world would fall. Not so, however, did 
Augustine and Salvianus and Orosius in 
the fifth century represent the historic sit- 
uation. The ground which they took was 
that the corruptions of Christian Rome 
had provoked the punishments of God, 
who chose as the executors of His wrath 
the peoples from the north. And wild as 
was the Saxon, inhuman as was the Goth 
and faithless .as was the Frank, yet—to 
follow Salvianus—these warriors were not 
so depraved as were the wealthy Chris- 
tians of Rome, who added to natural vices 
the excesses of civilization. And Orosius 
added that the desolations perpetrated by 
the Germanic leaders might prove a prov- 
idential measure for a later regeneration 
of Christian society. 

In fact, as a result of this invasion of 
“the Barbarians” came freedom to the 
papacy from the domination of the East- 
ern emperors and the establishment of the 
medieval empire with the German, Charle- 
magne, as the founder. Even before 476, 
when Odoacer gave to the Western empire 
its death-blow, the barbaric Germans had 
settled in England and a hundred years 
later missionaries sent by Gregory I, land- 
ed in England to give them the Roman 
type of Church government. And a century 
or two later Boniface, descended from “the 
Barbarians,” went from England to Ger- 
many to do the same for that land that 
Augustine of Canterbury and his succes- 
sors had done for Britain. 

In the period of the Renaissance, “the 
Barbarians” was again a term in habitual 
use among the cultivated men of the south 
for the Germans. Petrarch, speaking of 
Prag, represents it as on the borders of 
a large barbaric area, and Aeneas Syl- 
vius, later Pius II, dwells at length upon 
the ignorance and rudeness of “the Bar- 
barians.” Their princes, he said, cared 
more for their horses and dogs than 
for poets and scholars, and loved their 
wine-cellars more than the muses, a thing 
which may well have been true. Campanus, 
made bishop by Aeneas, abused Germany 
for its dirt, sour wine and miserable food, 
lamented his unfortunate nose which had 
to take in so many smells, and praised his 
ears which took in nothing. So the term 
“Barbarian” once more had its run. But 
the most distinguished English historian 
of the Renaissance has chosen to speak 
“of an enervation at that period of Italian 
society in worse than heathen vices,” cer- 
tainly about as bad a characterization as 
was the description of rude coarseness of 
the peoples north of the Alps. But from 
“the Barbarians” there again proceeds 
good things,— the printing press and the 
scheme of popular education. as _ also 
Reuchlin with his Hebrew scholarship and 
Erasmus with his Greek New Testament, 
and Luther with his German Bible. 

Whatever the predictions may be of the 
abiding results following this war, no good 
ean come from blackening by a ‘bad name 
the reputation of a great people with a 
long historic past behind them, and it is 
not a thing incredible that the history of 
the past may repeat itself in some bless- 
ings to mankind yet to be conferred by 
those who are now called “Barbarians.” 

Avip S. ScHAFF 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at 

Possible and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
Periodicals an d Club Offers. It’s a 

Saver — is Free to you for the 

asking. The name J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


Local Agents Wanted 
Send Us YOUR TODAY! 


Name and Address 
ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 


812 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 


American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
SHORT - STORY 


WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Siggincetty Magazine. 
250-page c: lease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 

















Dr. Esenwein 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses, Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city, Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 
course, 
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An important point in regard to the 
organization of the public school sys- 
tem is raised in the following letter: 


Human inertia, conservatism, the ten- 
dency to preserve existing institutions is 
nowhere more in evidence than in the re- 
tention of the supervisory system in the 
public schools. Originally, when educa- 
tional facilities were very meagre, the 
theory underlying supervision probably was 
that the supervising teacher might help the 
young, inexperienced, and poorly equipped 
teacher. As the public school system ex- 
panded, the supervisory feature became 
fixed, partly for the reason just given, and 
partly because some regular form of or- 
anization being thought necessary, the 
amiliar industrial and military type was 
used as a model, somewhat unconsciously, 
perhaps, or at least without recognition of 
the evil result. 

If, however, a rational basis for supervi- 
sion once existed it has been eliminated by 
changed conditions. Now, there are ade- 
quate facilities for the proper education 
of teachers, or if there are not, they may 
easily be enlarged. Now there are definite 
requirements which the prospective teacher 
must meet before receiving an appointment. 
If these requirements are not sufficiently 
high, they may be increased, the standard 
may be raised. At present the teacher is 
often better prepared for her particular line 
of work than the supervisor who inspects 
her teaching, and who is receiving a salary 
from two to five times as great as the bet- 
ter equipped teacher. A supervisor now 
often inspects the work in a dozen differ- 
ent subjects, each teacher having special- 
ized in his or her subject. This is certainly 
true in the High Schools, and probably to 
a great extent in the elementary as well. 

The supervisory system tends to repress 
initiative in teacher and pupil, and develop 
in them the habit of accepting suggestions 
and requirements without thinking or 
reasoning about them, thus preventing the 
highest development of the individual which 
must come through useful social expression. 
It tends to create a teaching level of medi- 
ocre uniformity, and to cause school work 
to degenerate into spiritless routine drudg- 
ery. By repressing socially directed self- 
expression of the individual, this system 
withholds from the state a potential dyna- 
mic force vitally important, and _indis- 
pensable in the attainment of ideal Democ- 
racy. 

The supervisory system is cumbersome, 
expensive, undemocratic, unethical. Surely 
a school system subject to such an indict- 
ment should be abolished. ALIcE Davis. 


Wadleigh High School, New York 


Here is true kindness! The Director 
of the Yeatman High School not only 
sends back to us, at his own expense, 
two stamps that he has not been able 
to use, but suggests a plan by which 
such losses of return postage may be 
avoided: 


More than a year ago, if I remember 
rightly, you published an editorial relative 
to the progressive work being done by Post- 
master-General Burleson, and you indi- 
eated that a plan to prevent the loss of 
postage on unreturned self-addressed and 
stamped return envelopes was under con- 
sideration. 

To illustrate the loss on unreturned self- 
addrest stamped envelopes, I am return- 
ing two of your envelopes which were sent 
to me several months ago. I did not care 
to use these, and, ordinarily, in cases of 
this kind, the return postage which you 
send out is lost. Taking the country over, 
the total loss is no doubt large. 

It seems to me that it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter for the Govern- 
ment to furnish at a nominal cost special 
return stamped envelopes, the postage to 
be collected from the addressee before de- 
livery. There would be no loss of postage 
on the envelopes that are not returned. 
The Government would not get pay for un- 
used postage, which is entirely proper. 

Ropert A. GRANT 

Saint Louis, Missouri 


10c Each or 
$5.00 per 100? 


If you bought our Panatela one at a time in 
the usual retail way it would cost you 10c. 


But you do not buy our cigars through 
stores. ‘They are sold direct from our factory 
to the smoker—by the box. 


You don’t need to be much of a student of 
merchandising to see the great 
saving made possible by our 
way of selling. 


Our Panatela is in fact the 
same type of cigar that sells for f 
10c over the counter everywhere. 
It has a filler of selected long f 
Cuban grown Havana leaf and af® 
wrapper of genuine Sumatra. It} 
is a hand-made cigar. Ask for 
this kind of cigar at any tobacco } 
store and you will be shown no 
cigar at less than 3 for a quarter. } 


Our price is $5.00 per hundred, 
delivered at our expense. Also 
we will send you the cigars at our 
risk, so that you may smoke sev- 
eral before paying out any money. § 
Cut one open and confirm cur Wg 
statement that the filler is long Hie 
and free from dust, shorts or cut- | 
tings. Compare our Panatela with f 
any roc cigar and decide for your- 
self if it is not a better buy. 


OUR OFFER is: Upon request, | 
we will send fifty Shivers’ Pana- | 
telas, on approval, to a reader of 
The Independent, express prepaid. My 
He may smoke ten cigars and re- We 
turn the remaining forty at our i 

expense and no charge for the ten 
smoked if he is not satisfied with 
them; if he is pleased with them 
and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 


If a friend offered you one of 
our cigars, wouldn’t you welcome 
the opportunity to try it? You 
can ask no better opportunity than 
the above offer gives you. Why 
not take us up this time? 























The Panatela is not our only 
cigar. We make seventeen differ- 
ent shapes, many of them Clear 
Havana cigars. Our complete cata- 
log mailed on request. 





In ordering, please use business | Shivers’ 
stationery or give reference and | Panatela 
state whether you prefer mild, | exact size 
medium or strong cigars, AND SHAPE 











HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2054 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


FOR XMAS-A Meet) 


Look atthese bargains! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Onderwoods $35 to $60 = =©Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $0 to $35 | 
We have all makes. Send for catalog (ie 
and address of nearest branch office, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. 


For 36 years we have been paying our custom” 

ers the highest returns consistent with con- 

Servative methods. First mortgage loans of 

$200 and up which we can recommend after the 

most thorough personal invest'gation. Please 

fom ask tor Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kan: 


























Before ordering oats rome subscriptions 


“A LITTLE BOOK OF ‘iG MAGAZINE BARGAINS ” 
and SAVE MONEY 





The Independent 


119 West 40th St. New York 























THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


In the steel industry great activity 
centinues, with increasing demands 
and a steady advance of prices. For 
some time past, price additions have 
been made every week. The supply of 
crude steel is insufficient, and for this 
reason the manufacture of certain fin- 
ished products has been impeded. 
While war orders are responsible for 
much of the recent expansion, demand 
for domestic consumption is now a 
large factor. The mills have so much 
work on hand that new orders can be 
taken only with an understanding that 
deliveries cannot be made within the 
time ordinarily allowed. The French 
Government recently offered $15 a ton 
more than the market price for 26,000 
tons of war bars, if they could be de- 
livered in three months, but no mill 
was able to take the order on those 
terms. Bids for 100,000 tons of rails 
for France are to be opened in Paris 
next week. 

The Corporation’s report, for Octo- 
ber 31, of orders unfilled surprized 
even those who had been predicting a 
considerable increase. An addition in 
one month of 847,834 tons was shown 
by the reported total of 6,165,452, 
which may be compared with 4,162,244 
in April last, and 3,461,097 a year ago. 
On the Stock Exchange the price of the 
common shares had been declining, in 
sympathy with a falling market for 
war order stocks. This report turned 
the tide, and at the close of the day 
the Steel shares showed a net gain of 
254. One-fifth of the day’s business had 
been done in the Corporation’s securi- 
ties, and it had been a million-share 
day. Light is thrown upon the condi- 
tion of the industry by the fact that 
while output was taxing the capacity 
of the mills, the month’s .orders ex- 
ceeded shipments by 847,834 tons. This 
capacity will be increased in two or 
three weeks by the beginning of work 
at the company’s new plant in Duluth, 
which has been constructed at a cost 
of $20,000,000, and which will produce 
billets, blooms and other crude ma- 
terial. 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


Reports from all the commercial 
agencies and other recognized authori- 
ties, together with what may be called 
barometric figures in industry and 
finance, show growing activity and a 
decided upward movement in business. 
Evidence of the improvement is seen 
in unprecedented railway traffic, in- 
crease of railway earnings, the high 
record output of pig iron, reports of 
the Federal Reserve Board from the 
twelve districts, the Federal Comptrol- 
ler’s report as to the condition of the 
national banks, the work at high pres- 
sure in steel mills, the ease with which 
our great crops are moved, and the 
current bank clearings. 
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THE INVESTOR'S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a 
Service for Investors which will 
give personal attention to the de- 
sires of its subscribers for infor- 
mation in regard to investments 
of all kinds. We cannot of course 
decide for our readers where they 
should put their savings and will 
not undertake the responsibility 
of recommending specific securi- 
ties to any individual. But we ask 
our readers to write to us frankly 
and this Department will give 
them either by letter or thru the 
columns of The Independent such 
impartial information as may 
assist them in making a wise de- 
cision for themselves. 




















Responses to the recent call showed 
that the total resources of the 7613 na- 
tional banks (something more than 
twelve billions) exceeded by $424,000,- 
000 those disclosed by any preceding 
statement. A new high record was 
made by the bank clearings for Octo- 
ber, which amounted to $20,144,355,- 
592, exceeding those of October a year 
ago by 72 per cent, and those of Octo- 
ber, 1913, by 28 per cent. Clearings for 
ten months show a gain of 12 per cent 
over 1914, 5 per cent over 1913, and 
8% per cent over the high record year 
of 1912. In many industries output is 
sold far ahead. Money is plentiful and 
supplied at easy rates in response to 
legitimate demands. All the woolen 
mills are on full time. Flour mills and 
furniture factories are very busily en- 
gaged, there is more activity in build- 
ing, increased purchasing power has 
stimulated the wholesale and retail 
trade, and even in the lumber industry 
of the Pacific northwest, which seemed 
moribund, there is evidence of revival. 
It is noticeable that the reports agree 
in saying that the activity is seen in in- 
dustries dependent almost wholly on 
domestic wants. 


NEW LOANS OR CREDITS 


The English and French commission- 
ers who came to this country some time 
ago to negotiate a loan, asked for 
$1,000,000,000, or that was the sum 
they had in mind. It was known that 
the loan of $500,000,000, for which 
there was an over-subscription, must 
be supplemented by additional loans, 
or by credits arranged by bankers here 
in agreements with those in London. 
In that city and in New York there 
have recently been conferences relat- 
ing to credits, and now committees 
have been appointed to provide for 
the first credit, which will be for at 
least $50,000,000. It may be that the 
credit agreements will eventually in- 
volve $200,000,000 or $300,000,000. 

Among the members of the Ameri- 


can committee—of which Frank A. 
Vanderlip, president of the National 
City Bank, is chairman—are represen- 
tatives of Morgan & Co., the Guaranty 
Trust. Company, the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, the National Bank of Com- 
merce, and the Continental and Com- 
mercial and First National Banks of 
Chicago. At the head of the British 
committee is Sir Henry Cunliffe, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. The 


‘credits are for payments due, or soon 


to be due, in this country, and the se- 
curity will be British consols, British 
railway bonds, and possibly a few 
American railway bonds, deposited as 
collateral in the Bank of England. 

A French credit for $15,000,000, all 
of which is to be expended here, has 
been arranged by a syndicate of prom- 
inent banks under the management of 
William P. Bonbright & Co. This may 
be increased to $30,000,000. Russia re- 
cently obtained a credit of $5,000,000, 
and seeks a much larger one. The 
bonds of Italy’s new loan of $25,000,000 
are on the market. These 6 per cent 
bonds, sold at par, are convertible at 
the end of one year into similar bonds, 
and the latter, a year later, may be ex- 
changed for ten-year 5% per cent gold 
notes of the Italian Government. 

Payment of subscriptions to the 
Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000 has 
been made so promptly and in such 
volume that the syndicate gives notice 
that the payments originally required 
to be made on November 15 may be 
deferred until some later date here- 
after to be named. 

Six members of the French Indus- 
trial and Commercial Commission who 
arrived in New York last week, and 
who are to remain in this country for 
several months, are planning to spend 
at least $160,000,000 here, but not un- 
til after the war. They represent com- 
mercial bodies, manufacturing organ- 
izations, bankers, and, to some extent, 
the Government. They say that in re- 
cent times France has been paying 
Germany about $160,000,000 a year for 
machinery, structural steel and certain 
other products, all of which they in- 
tend to buy in the United States after 
the end of the war. Here they propose 
to procure the material that will be 
required for a rehabilitation of French 
industries, and they have begun a tour 
of inspection. 








A statement recently published by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, based 
upon reports from 167 railroads, shows 
that their net revenues were greater by 
$16,230,000, or 183 per cent, in September 
than in the corresponding month of last 
year. For the three months that ended with 
September the gain was $35,800,000, or 
144 per cent. A large part of the in- 
crease is assigned to roads in the Eastern 
district. 








The following dividend is announced: 


United Cigar Stores Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable December 15. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


——— 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


—_—_—— 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 

















Brown Brothers 


and Company 


59 Wall Street 
New York 





Fourth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
Traveling Cheques 


Investment Securities 
Lists Furnished on Application 


Brown, Shipley & Company 


Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 





August Belmont & Co. 
BANKERS 
No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travel- 
ers, available in all parts of the 
world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make 
Telegraphic Transfers to Europe, 
Cuba and the other West Indies, 
Mexico and California. 

Execute orders for the purchase 
and sale of Investment Securities. 





























Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 





In Active Business since 1875 


@ Assumes the care of property of those going abroad, 
collecting coupons, dividends, interest and rents. 


@ Pays interest on deposits subject to check. 


@ Transacts a General Trust and Banking business, 
acting as Transfer Agent for Railroad and other Cor- 


porations. 


Acts as Executor and Trustee at no more 


expense than where individual executors and trustees 


are appointed. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 


100 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 











Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 


Company 
Real Estate 


Entire management of Estates 
for owners and trustees is our 
specialty, as well as the 
purchase, sale and appraisal of 
properties in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx. 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 4ist and 42d Sts. 





Directors 


Alfred E. Marling, President 
Charles H. Clark, Vice-President 
Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin, Asst. Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 





























6% NORTH DAKOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES 


35 years ago I settled in North Dakota, 
became interested in Farm Mortgages, and 
took up Farm Mortgage Banking as a busi- 
ness. I believe I am the oldest advertiser 
in this field and I still advertise “‘No losses 
to customers.”’ 


Any investment you purchase 
from me will be the best. 





Walter L.Williamson 


Lisbon i fobussm Ol cone: 


























WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL BUT 


SERVICE. 


And for that we obtain a commission only, on transactions. We should like to 
establish relations with a limited number of readers of The Independent, who, 
living outside of New York, desire counsel in making sound investments. Any 
Business Inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


DOMINICK BROS. & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 






49 Wall Street, New York 
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The Northwestern 
National Bank 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


September 2, 1915. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts........ $26,435,699.22 
U. S. and other bonds...... 1,448,276.50 
Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis...... 180,000.00 
Banking House ............ 575,000.00 
CEE: Siaccetotraracns 1,370.32 


Cash and due from banks... 12,476,736.90 


$41,117,082.94 


LIABILITIES 
GD <2:04000deieeerceawawn $4,000,000.00 
ND cu cusnetsuesenans 2,000,000.00 
Undivided profits .......... 938,570.52 
CUD. obec biccccccsencs 290,000.00 
BE akakccdxusecs cms 33,888,512.42 


$41,117,082.94 
OFFICERS 

Edward W. Decker, Pres.; Joseph Chap- 
man, Vice-Pres.; James A. Latta, Vice- 
Pres.; Alexander V. Ostrom, Vice-Pres.; 
Wm. E, Briggs, Vice-Pres.; Robt. E. Mac- 
Gregor, Cash.; S. H. Plummer; Asst. Cash.; 
H. P. Newcomb, Asst. Cash.; W. M. Koon, 

Asst. Cash,; Henry J. Riley, Asst. Cash. 


Choice Farm Mortgages 


Bearing 67 Interest 


are taken freely by Life Insurance 
Companies. Their experience is a 
safe guide for you to follow. 


Being located as we are in the center 
of the great farming, dairy and cattle 
raising belt of this fertile state enables 
us to offer the choicest selection in the 
United States. 


Any investor wishing to deal with 
a thoroly responsible house should 
write us for details. 





Our Bookle-—‘‘A Farm Mortgage '— 
sent upon request. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


F. B. KNAPP, President 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
CAPITAL ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 


























Business for November 


Most successful business 
men anticipate future busi- 
ness conditions and profits, 
rather than mull over pres- 
ent conditions. Our “‘Out- 
look for November’ may 
be of help to you ; ask for it. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental 
statistics, 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department Z-8 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Cupagingticn of ite Character 
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Franklin National Bank 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, September 2, 1915. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts............ $30,214,595.67 
Liability Under Letters of Credit 367,960.28 
i SP ncgadéeenesouns 4, 236,610.68 
Se Ge POND coccccosceces 9,018,225.18 
Exchanges for Clearing House.... 2,183,444.57 
$46 ,020,836.38 

LIABILITIES 
Ee cr eee mE ce $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Net Profits........ , %,568,129.79 
Dh: piesnvanaenabhinnbed 445,000.00 
Letters of Credit.........sseeees 367,960.28 
EE watadenseuiteckeeteuans 40.639,746.31 


$46,020, 836.38 
E, P. PASSMORE, Vice-President and Cashier 














GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, Vice-President 
E. S. PAGE, Vice-President 
G. H. STUART gr Treasurer 
S. W. MORRIS, Secretary 




















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
Philadelphia, September 2, 1915. 
RESOURCES 








Loans and discounts............ $13,802,229.48 
Due from banks and bankers.... 1,643,334.35 
Clearing House exchanges....... 843,582.12 
COR GO BUNT TRs cco ccccccccces 3,154,650.07 
Treasurer of United States...... 45,000.00 

TOO cccccetcccccesscseccsd $19,488,796.02 

LIABILITIES 

CO a eee $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits.... 2,348,023.42 
Circulation 496,600.00 
BOGGS ccccccccceccecosccccose 15,644, 172.60 

Total $19,488,796.02 


8. D. JORDAN, Cashier. 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals Solicited. 























DIVIDENDS 
UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Preferred Stock Dividend No. 13, 

A regular quarterly dividend of 1\%% has this 
day been declared upon each share of the Pre- 
ferred Stock issued and outstanding payable De- 
cember 15, 1915, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, November 30, 1915. The stock 
books will not be closed. 

GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer. 

Dated November 10, 1915. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY 


Meriden, Conn., November 15, 1915. 
Coupons No. 34 of the First Mortgage Bonds 
of this Company, due December 1, 1915, will be 
paid on and after that date on presentation at 
the American Exchange National Bank, 128 Broad- 
way, New York Citv. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 


AN EXPERIENCE 

A long-time reader of The Independ- 
ent and a loyal adherent of old line, 
legal reserve life insurance, Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Sherley, of Albany, N. Y., 
writes this department narrating his 
life insurance experience and express- 
ing his satisfaction with a policy which 
he secured in his youth, and on which 
he this year paid the fiftieth annual 
premium. His example should be an 
inspiration to others; and as the story 
is one of human interest I am going to 
transcribe so much of it as our limited 
space will permit. Mr. Sherley writes: 

“In June, 1866, I secured a life pol- 
icy for $2500 in the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, and last June paid the fiftieth 
premium. I was not married, but had 
an aged mother and a sister dependent 
on me. I was twenty-six. 

“I have paid the company, cash, $1- 
752. I have kept an account in which 
I added each year the amount of in- 
terest I would have secured had I de- 
posited the money in a savings bank. 
The total amounts to $5,720. 

“But I have never been dissatisfied 
with the investment. 

“Some thirty years ago I tried to get 
additional insurance for $1500, but 
was refused by two companies on ac- 
count of heart trouble. About the same 
year (1885) I secured a 15-year en- 
dowment in the Connecticut General, 
carried it thru, had fifteen years of in- 
surance, and received $132 more than 
all the premiums I paid on it. 

“My experience has been satisfac- 
tory; but the companies which refused 
me lost a good risk, altho I do not blame 
them.” 

As Mr. Sherley omitted to mention the 
dividends received on the life policy, I 
wrote him inquiring about them, and 
in a subsequent letter, after explaining 
some early complications in the account 
he kept, due to notes given the company 
for part of the first four years’ premi- 
ums, the interest on which should have 
been deducted in his first calculation, 
reducing the net cash he actually paid 
out, he says: 

“As nearly as I can make out the mat- 
ter stands thus: 

“Entire amount of premiums for 
fifty years, $2642.48, less dividends of 
a little more than $1000.” 

The last statement of the company to 
Mr. Sherley shows his annual premium 
at $52.75, less a dividend of $22.97. 

It is interesting to note in this case 
that at age forty-five he endeavored to 
secure additional insurance, presum- 
ably on the whole life plan, and was 
rejected because of a bad heart, and 
that he is at the age of seventy-six, in 
fairly good health and actively en- 
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gaged in business. It will also be 
observed that because of the shorter 
term, fifteen years, and the higher 
premium, he was able to secure 
about the same time an endowment 
contract which served his purpose. I 
thank Mr. Sherley for the privilege of 
printing his experience, and wish him 
continuance of days and happiness. 








H. C. B., West Newton, Mass.—(1) 
Unless I had good reason to doubt the 
future stability of a company, I could not 
advise any one holding in it a policy four 
years old to drop it for insurance in an- 
other company. (2) The Columbian Na- 
tional Life of Boston is in good shape 
financially and from the viewpoint of man- 
ages possesses average merits. 


G. V. J., Chicago, Ill.—On December 31, 
1914, ‘- "figures of the North American 
Life Insurance Company of Chicago were: 
Admitted assets, $2,515,847; total liabili- 
ties, excluding capital stock, $1,775,551; 
cash capital, $700, ; net surplus, $40,- 
296. It is a stock company, issuing only 
non-participating policies. Its methods are 
sound, securities of good grade and the 
management of average ability. Last year 
its lapse ratio was very heavy. It had in 
force on January 1, 1914, total insurance 
amounting to $28,015,143; wrote during 
the year new insurance of $7,148,709; and 
ended the year with total insurance in 
force of $28,091,914, showing a net gain 
of but $76,771. 


H. L. D., Manila, P. I—(1) You have 
doubtless read in this department recently 
some observations in connection with the 
Merchants Life Insurance Company, form- 
erly the Merchants Life Association. Your 
present contract is of the assessment var- 
iety ; and the best proof that it is not safe 
for the future is furnished you by the men 
who issued it and who are now urging you 
to exchange it for one of their legal re- 
serve policies. My advice is that you sub- 
stitute an old line policy for it in some 
thoroly reliable company.’ (2) The John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ranks among the best in the United States 
and you may safely rely on any statements 
it makes to you. I unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce it superior in every respect to the 
Merchants. (3) An “old line” life insur- 
ance company is one which, computing its 
premium charges on'a standard Table of 
Mortality, provides for a mathematical re- 
serve, the effect of which is to keep the 
premium “level” and at the same time to 
accumulate a fund that will reduce the net 
amount which the company has at risk: 
Altho the insured pays thruout life the 
same premium, the actual cost increases as 
he grows older. The reserve neutralizes 
this. 


Temperance, Princeton, N. J.—I do not 
know of an American life company which, 
segregating its total abstainers, gives them 
the benefit of such savings in net cost as 
that experience would seem to warrant. 
Presumably all or nearly all the risks of 
the Presbyterian Ministers Fund are 
wholly or approximately of that class, for 
the company confines its acceptances to 
the clergy of the Protestant churches, their 
wives and students for the ministry. I have 
not seen any analysis of that company’s 
experience, but the net cost to policyhold- 
ers is, comparatively speaking, low. I know 
this, however, only in a general way; and 
I am prepared to believe that some of the 
well managed companies. doing a general 
business are capable of making a strong 
case on that point. You have named three 
excellent companies in the Mutual Benefit, 
Connecticut Mutual and Northwestern 
Mutual. The Bankers of Iowa up to 1911 
did business on the assessment plan, chang- 
ing its corporate title and system in No- 
vember of that year. It is now a mutual 
legal reserve company, but in my opinion, 
from the viewpoint of service to policy- 
holders, as yet not comparable with the 
three first named. If you wish to gage ac- 
curately the comparative merits of the first 
three, discuss them with an agent of each. 











206th YEAR 


Sun Insurance Office 


OF LONDON 


“yy 


So 


The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 








Founded A. D. 1710. The 206th Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 


Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch December 31, 1914 





— ASSETS LIABILITIES 
eal Estate in New York City.. $210,000 | Reserve for Unearned Premiums. 8 
United States Government Bonds. 208,000 | Keserve for Losses in Sesues of $2088.77 
Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- OPPO ETD 320,481 
teed, Preferred and other Rail- Reserve for Taxes and other Lia- 
c oa —— and other Securities 3,610,793 EL Ore ee 77,995 
Oe Sy 6 ose ieee onmscne 8 5 1 iabiliti : 
ae & ee ee 285,765 | Surplus over all Liabilities...... 1,547,360 
course of collection............ 493,686 
Other admitted items............ 51,370 
$4,859,614 $4,859,614 
Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States 
Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 


James Brown, Esq. 























NO TIME LIKE THE 
PRESENT 


DEATH 


IS THE 


DIRECT TAX COLLECTOR 


An Income every 
month in every year 
can be guaranteed 
free of all taxes to 
wife and children. 














O make permanent pro- 

vision for dependents, 
securing to them a month- 
ly income for life. 


In order to acquire the 
protection which life in- 
surance affords, it must 
be taken when you can 


secure it. When you be- 
come uninsurable you will The way is easy. 
feel the need of it—but it see 


Consult =: : 
will be too late. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


921, 923, 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


























1915 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE co. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YO 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Polistes Making 
Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company ofa similar name. The latter company was 


liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured property to the value of....... $27,964,578, 109.00 


Received premiums thereon to the extent Of... ..---scceccccsccsccceccesseececes 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses Guring that periled.....cccccccccce cscvescocccccscccceccesoccceseoe 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits to dealerB......00 cecccccccccccccccccccccceseceses 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been redeemed......cccoe cesccsccccccscccsccccccccccccese 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at present time... ..cccoe cecccccccccccccccccccccccccceees 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts t0......00 scceccccccsccccsccccccccccoscoes 23,020,223.85 
On December “31, 1914, the assets of the company amounted t0........++seeee- 14,101,674.46 


The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the premiums terminated during the year, 
thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the 
charter. A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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. | ‘HE man who puts 
his brand on the 
oods he sells sets his 
i; ht where it will 
“shine before men” 
because he is not afraid 
to have it shine on Azm. 
He wants it to shine on 
him as well as on his goods 
because he has nothing to 
fear and everything to 
gain from the glare. When 
he adds to the illumination 
of the trade-mark the full 
light of national advertis- 
ing you may be sure he is 
certain of his goods—sure 
that you will like them. 
He is willing to risk his 
fortune and his business 
future on the chance of 
your approval. 
He would not do this if 
there really were arisk be- 
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cause he is a hard-headed 
business man. He _ has 
taken the risk out of his 
business by putting quality 
into his goods. 

Deal with the man who 
is not afraid of the light. 
Buy the goods that bear 
trade-marks and are ad- 
vertised nationally because 
these are the goods that it 
is safest and most economi- 
cal to buy—safest because 
you know who is respon- 
sible for them, most eco- 
nomical because there is a 
lower selling cost included 
in the price of nationally 
advertised goods. 

Trade-marks and _ national 
advertising are the two most 
valuable public servants in busi- 
ness today. Their whole ten- 
dency is to raise qualities and 
standardize them, while lower- 
ing prices and stabilizing them. 
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PEBBLES 


If the G. O. P. wants a strictly up-to- 
date ticket, what’s the matter with Cannon 
and Fort?—OColumbia State. 


Andorra, in its letter to President Wil- 
son, voices the sentiment that we republics 
should stand together.—Indianapolis Star. 


These gains and losses of so many yards 
are apt to muddle the man who reads both 
the football news and the war reports—— 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Wilbur Voliva, Dowie’s successor, says 
he is praying God will reunite the Repub- 
lican party. Why bring in outsiders?— 
Detroit Journal. 


“They say an editor never really appre- 
ciates the humor in his own paper.’ 

“No, he’s always one of the board.”— 
Cornell Widow. 


Husband—But you must agree that men 
have better judgment than women. 

Wife—Oh, yes; you married me, and I 
you.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


Parson—I was glad to see you at prayer 
meeting last night, brother. 

Village Souse—Was that where I was? 
Well, I'll be jiggered!—Dallas News. 


Book Agent (entering Governor's of- 
fice)—-Pardon me, sir 

Governor (reaching for Pardon Slip)— 
Certainly. What did you do?—Awgwan. 





“My wife left today for the West In- 
dies.” 


‘“Yes? Jamaica?’ 
“No, indeed, but I didn’t stand in the 
way.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


Wife—Oh, Jonathan! 
own is lost! 

Optimist—It might be worse, my dear. 
Some idiot might have saved the cuckoo 
clock Aunt Jane gave us.—Life. 


Everything we 


Twinkle, twinkle, little war, 

How I wonder more and more, 

As about the world you hop. 

Where you really mean to stop. 
—Cornell Widow. 


“My brain is on fire,” tragically ex- 
claimed Johnson as he threw himself down 
upon the sofa and held his head. 

“Why don’t you blow it out?’ absent- 
| Spd asked his room-mate.—Lehigh 

urr 


Private Hawkins—Why is it that the 
Germans have begun to call their Zeppe- 
lins “JOKES”? 

Private Lefévre—Ah, zat is so the Eng- 
lish won’t be able to see them, I suppose. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


We note in a Hoosier exchange an ar- 
ticle written by the president of an Indiana 
Wilson-Bryan Club. Being the president 
these days of such an organization must 
strain to the cracking point even an In- 
diana politician’s capacities for “watchful 
waiting.”—New York Tribune. 


Prof.—‘What are the properties of 
heat?” 

Stewed—“The chief property is that it 
causes bodies to expand while cold causes 
them to contract.” 

Prof.—“Excellent. Give an example.” 

Stewed—“In summer when it is hot, the 
day is long; in winter when it is cold, the 
day is short.”—Lehigh Burr. 


First General—Have we gained much 
today? 

Second General—Have we! Eight press 
dispatches, totaling two columns, two 
cablegrams, four cuts, a magazine article, 
and three new films favoring our side. 

First General—Great! And the enemy? 

Second General—Only three-quarters of 
a column and a one-reel feature. 

First General—Fine! We'll have ’em 
licked in three months at this rate=—= 
Michigan Gargoyle. 
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The colorful and spectacular setting 
for Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, 
which is reproduced on the cover of 
The Independent for this issue, was 
designed by Leon Bakst. It shows a 
climactic scene in Scheherazade, an ori- 
ental melodrama of savage beauty, one 
of the twenty ballets in the varied 
repertoire of the Ballet Russe. Some of 
the others which are to be given in 
America this season range from the 
fantasies of L’Oiseau de Feu to the 
romanticism of Schumann’s Papillons, 
and the fanciful whimsies of the Rus- 
sian burlesque scenes in Petrouchka. 

The first performance will be given 
at the Century Theater in New York 
on January 17; in February and March 
the ertire troupe will visit the leading 
cities of the United States, and in 
April they will return to New York 
for the last four weeks of the season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Dur- 
ing the last six years the Ballet Russe 
has won widespread success in Europe. 

Nijinsky, one of the great dancers 
of his generation, and Karsavina, su- 
preme in her special field of mimetic 
dancing, head the troupe. Ernest An- 
sermet, prominent among the younger 
musicians of Europe, is conductor of 
the symphony orchestra of seventy 
pieces. 

The music to which the ballets are 
danced is the work of eminent com- 
posers, classic, modern and contem- 
porary, including Chopin, Debussy, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Reynaldo Hahn and 
Schumann. 











Something like nine hundred _in- 
structors in high schools, colleges and 
universities have already chosen The 
Independent for class-room use during 
the present term or school year. The 
orders run to several hundred copies 
weekly in some cases, and the aggre- 
gate into many thousands. Comments 
as to the peculiar fitness of The Inde- 
pendent for this purpose come from 
every state in the Union, and a few 
sentences taken almost at random from 
recent letters will show the general 
trend of all. A high school principal 
in North Carolina writes: 

“The first order of Inderendents re- 


ceived. Pupils simply ‘carried away.’ 
One father took the magazine on the 
child’s arrival and at ten o’clock still 
refused to give it up.” From another 
high school principal: “It is the most 
vigorous, the most thought-provoking, 
the broadest, and withal the sanest of 
our great weekly journals.” From Ore- 
gon Agricultural College: “The Inde- 
pendent is very greatly appreciated by 
our student body for the intelligent 
discussion of the great questions of the 
day, and its clear style.” And from the 
Iowa State College comes this, which 
is certainly good reading: 

I am now using The Independent with 
two classes and the young men reading 
The Independent have renounced such 
frivolous literature as Hoyle, Doyle, Tol- 
stoi, Euclid, Aristophanes, Xenophon. 
Bunyan and Edna Ferber just to digest 
The Independent. Many of them have been 
noticed sleeping with The Independent in 
the same room, while one young man took 
two copies to the football game to serve 
as a literary cushion. All of which shows 
we are developing a spirit here that is 
Koth dependent and Independent. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Wooprow Witson—America first. 

Kina GrorcE—It is the final lap that 
counts. 

Wiu1aMmM A. Brapy—What has become 
of the matinee idol? 


Pror. Scorr NEARING—Private 
must be swept aside. 

Betva Lockwoop—I may be a candidate 
against Wilson in 1916. 

THEODORE RoosEvELT—Either we need 
to prepare or we do not. 

ETHEL BARRYMORE— Women 
for wanting to be mothered. 

Lapy Durr-Gorpon—We have not quite 
reached the pantalette stage. 

MARGARET WiILson—It is disgraceful 
the way the majority of voters vote. 

VicE-PRESMENT MarsHati—My wife 
is against suffrage, and that settles me. 

NicHL~as Lonewortu—The American 
people are riding hellbent into bankruptcy. 

Rector GrorceE C. RicuoMonp—The 
Episcopal Church is controlled by Wall 
Street. 

CONGRESSMAN 'TAVENNER—Behind the 
war trust is the most powerful group of 
men in the U. 8S. 

Tom Watson—Would New Yorkers al- 
low Georgians to invade their state and 
hang Nathan Straus? 

Dr. ANNA E. Biont—In dealing with 
hopelessly idiotic children, I would be will- 
ing to take their lives. 

Wittiam J. BryaAn—I am very glad to 
have the controversy shifted from the 
munitions plants to the Bible. 

Tom SuHeEviin, YALE CoacH—Life and 
football are not so much in having a 
good hand as in playing a poor one well. 

PRESIDENT MURLIN OF Boston UNIVER- 
siry—The proposition to abandon night 
schools in New York is frightful to con- 
template. 


G. K. CHESTERTON—Nothing is more 
remarkable than the relative disappear- 
ance of the Emperor and Crown Prince— 
and Gott—from this struggle. 


THEODORE CHANDLER—A successful 
banker is composed of about one-fifth ac- 
countant, two-fifths lawyer, three-fifths 
political economist, and four-fifths gentle- 
man and scholar. 


BERNARD SHAW—If all the brains and 
literary talent and energy and enthusiasm 
which have been put into the writing of 
balderdash during the last year of the war. 
had been devoted to pulling us thru the 
war, we should have been almost in Berlin 
by this time. 
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ADILLAC ENCLOSED CARS present that unique combination 


of the truly artistic in body conception and the highest standards 
of scientific body construction. 


But these will be only the beginning of your appreciation. That 
appreciation will extend far beyond exterior beauty, luxurious uphol- 
stery and exquisite environment. 


The atmosphere of ease. and elegance is supplemented by the 
super-smoothness of the Cadillac Eight-Cylinder engine. 


The dull rumble which you may have associated with cars of the 
enclosed type is practically negligible in the Cadillac. 


A sense of velvet softness characterizes every motion of the car. 
Your ideals of grace and beauty become realities. 
Your mental relaxation and your physical comforts are complete. 


Cadillac Enclosed Cars comprise the following: Three-passenger Victoria, $2,400. Four-passenger Coupe, $2,800. Five-pas- 
senger Brougham, $2,950. Seven-passenger Limousine, $3,450. Seven-passenger Berlin, $3,600. Quotations F.O.B. Detrolt. 
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